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SEVENTY-FIVE  years  ago,  on  Short 
Street,  Lexington,  Ky.,  there  lived 
a  girl  of  a  peculiarly  refined  and 
winsome  character.  This  girl  —  her 
name  was  Mary  Todd — came  of  a  highly 
respected  family.  Her  ancestry  can  be 
traced  to  a  long  line  of  men  distinguished 
in  the  early  history  of  Pennsylvania  and 
other  States.  Her  grandfather,  General 
Andrew  Porter,  was  a  close  friend  of 
George  Washington.  The  Porters  fur- 
nished Pennsylvania  with  one  Governor 
and  two  filled  Cabinet  positions.  Edu- 
cated as  she  was  in  Dr.  Ward's  famous 
school,  widely  read  in  the  classics,  an 
observer  of  humanity,  refined  by  associa- 
tion with  cultured  men  and  women  of 
the  time,  she  represented  the  highest 
type  of  American  womanhood. 

While  she  was  being  educated,  a 
young  man  from  the  same  State  was 
coming  to  the  notice  of  the  public  in 
Illinois.    As  he  afterward  said, 

"There  is  no  romance  in  my  early  life. 
The  story  can  be  condensed  in  one  line, 
and  that  line  you  can  find  in  Gray's 
'Elegy':  'The  short  and  simple  annals 
of  the  poor. '  " 

Yet  this  young  man — Abraham  Lin- 
coln— was  the  same  one  that  is  known  | 
as  "Honest  Abe,"  "The  greatest  of  all  ' 
commoners"  and  the  "Great-heart  of 
the  White  House."    He  was  what  Wal- 
ter Malone  describes: 

A  blend  of  .sadness,  smiles  and  tears  ;  i 
A  quaint  knieht  errant  of  the  pioneers  ; 

A  homely  hero,  born  of  star  and  sod  :  ' 

A  peasant  prince  ;  a  masterpiece  of  God.  [ 

Mary  Todd,  when  she  was  nineteen  j 
years  old,  visited  her^ister,  Mrs.  Ninian  ' 
W.  Edwards,  at  Springfield,  III.    There  i 
she  met  Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  Abra-  ! 
ham  Lincoln,  who  were  both  suitors  for  ' 
her  hand.    She  accepted  Mr.  Lincoln. 
They  were  married  in  1842,  at  Spring- 
field, 111,    Their  married  life  was  said 
to  have  been  ideal  by  those  who  knew  | 
them  intimately.    The  culture  that  she  ' 
possessed  made  her  particularly  fitted  to 
assume  the  place  which  the  position  of 
her  distinguished  husband  was  to  fill  — 
chief  executive  of  the  nation.  Every 
one   knows    the    story,    how  Lincoln 
achieved  the  highest  honor  to  which  an 
American  could  aspire — the  presidency. 
All  know  how  he  directed  the  nation  in 


the  time  of  its  greatest  peril.  Statues 
have  been  erected  to  his  memory  all  over 
the  country.  Little  children  in  the  jjuh- 
lic  schools  can  tell  the  story  of  his  life. 
Yet  the  character  and  accompli-shments 
of  his  wife,  who  did  more  than  any  other 
influence  to  make  him  President  of  the 
United  States,  wIkj  suffered  with  him 
and  encouraged  him  in  liis  jjulitical 
career,  have  not  a  stone  in  all  these 
United  States  to  keep  her  memory  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  the  people.  Tlirough  ig- 
norance, her  character  has  been  assailed. 
She  was  imjjetuous.  She  did  make  mis- 
takes, being  human;  but  Lincoln  turned 
to  her  fur  sympathy  and  encouragement, 
as  the  gi'owing  plant  turns  to  the  light 
and  warmth  of  the  sun.  Sharer  with 
him  in  the  simple  domestic  life  at 
Springliekl  and  their  unostentatious  life 
in  Washington  while  he  was  in  Con- 
gress, she  was  equally  sharer  with  him 
during  the  years  of  his  presidency,  per- 
hajjs  the  most  trying  jieriod  in  the  his- 
tory of  cjur  nation. 

There  is  little  record  of  the  tears  of 
anguish,  the  many  heartaches,  the  depri- 
vations which  entered  into  their  more 
than  twenty  years  of  wedded  co-partner- 
ship in  the  battle  of  life.  As  in  the 
case  of  nearly  all  true  wives  and  moth- 
ers, the  real  life  of  Mary  Todd  Lincoln 
is  largely  an  unjjublished  volume — much 
too  sacred  for  public  consideration.  The 
friends  and  neighbors  of  the  Lincolns, 
who  had  the  jiriceless  privilege  of  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
revere  her  memory.  They  have  an  ap- 
preciation of  her  worth  as  an  American 
woman,  a  wife  and  a  mother. 

In*  the  interest  of  keeping  the  life  of 
Mrs.  Lincoln  before  posterity.  Dr.  J.  M. 
Spencer,    president    of  Sayre  College, 
Lexington,  Ky.,  is  interesting  the  peo- 
ple of  the  nation  in  the  project  of  erect- 
ing a  building  on  the  campus  of  Sayre 
College  in  the  memory  of  this  great 
woman.    Those  who  are  interested  with 
Dr.  Spencer  in  the  forwarding  of  this 
movement  are  Henry  Watterson,  United 
States  Senator  W.  O.  Bradley,  Colonel 
Bennett  H.  Young,  Governor  Augustus 
E.   Willson,   of   Kentucky,   and  Emily 
Todd  Helm,  Mrs.  Lincoln's  sister.    Mrs.  i 
Cyrus  W.  McCormick  and  Mrs.  Emmons  | 
Blaine,  of  Chicago,  have  already  made  ! 
generous  gifts.    Together  with  the  sup- 1 
port  of  the  metropolitan  press  of  the' 
country  is  the  approval  of  the  people  of  ' 
all  States. 

The  proposed  memorial  will  be  a  build- 
ing that  has  been  designed  by  a  college 
architect  and  is  complete  in  its  apart- 
ments. The  basement  has  a  natatorium 
where  the  young  ladies  will  be  taught 
how  to  handle  themselves  in  the  water. 
There  is  also  a  gymnasium,  with  the 


'HILB  congress  has  been 
appropriating  SBOO.OOO  for 
the  erection  ot  a  national 
memorial  to  Abraham 
Lincoln,  to  stand  close  to  the  Washing- 
ton monument,  the  movement  to  erect 
a  testimonial  to  the  wife  of  the  war 
president  has  been  taking  definite 
shape.  It  has  now  reached  the  stage 
of  accumulating  the  funds— $100,000  to 
$130,000  in  amount,  with  $50,000  addi- 
tion as  a  maintenance  fund — needed  to 
assure  the  success  of  the  movement. 
The  fund  is  growing,  but  more  money 
Is  wanted  before  the  desire  of  those  who 
wish  to  honor  Mrs.  Lincoln  car-  taice 
concrete  form  In  the  proposed  memor- 
ial building  on  the  campus  at  Sayre 
college.  In  Lexington,  Ky,  her  birth- 
place. 

"Mary  Todd  Lincoln  memorial,  for 
the  erection  of  a  memorial  building  to 
the  wife  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  In  Lex- 
ington, Ky..  her  home  town,  upon  the 
campus  of  Sayre  college,  which  Is  one 


Mrs.  Lincoln  and  Proposed  Memorial  Building  at  Sayre  College,  Lexington,  Ky, 


ment  has  been  Indorsed  heartily  by  the 
Qrand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  oth- 
er bodies  of  men  and  women  interested 
in  public  affairs. 

The  proposed  building  is  shown  In 
the  picture,  together  with  the  portrait 
of  Mrs.  Lincoln  which  is  considered  the 
best  In  existence.    The  structure  will 
of  the  oldest  Institutions  In  the  south  j  stand  on  a  site  given  by  the  college.  It 
for  the  education  of  young  women  and  will  be  three  Stories  In  height,  txcluaive 


girls.  All  of  her  relatives  have  been 
educated  In  this  venerable  Institution, 
and  It  has  been  decided  that  this  is 
and  should  be  the  place  for  such  monu- 
ment," So  reads  the  official  letter 
head  of  the  women  and  men  who  are 
Interested  actively  In  the  work  of  rais- 
ing money  for  the  memoriaL  At  the 
head  of  the  executive  comthlttea  is 
Major  General  Daniel  13.  Sickles.  Ccm- 
modoro  A.  V,  Wadhams  Is  the  vice 
_  president  of  the  conlniittee,  and  the 
-treafaurer  Is  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Spencer, 
nrceldent  of  Saj're  college.    The  move- 


/ 


of  the  basement,  and  will  be  fitted  up 
in  the  most  modern  manner  for  edu- 
cational purposes.  In  the  basement 
there  will  be  a  gymnasium  and  swim- 
ming pooL  The  first  story  will  have  an 
assembly  hall,  with  a  stage  for  the  re- 
production of  plays  by  the  students, 
etc.  On  the  second  story  "will  be  twen- 
ty classrooms,  and  the  top  floor  will 
house  the  art  / department  of  the  col- 
lege and  the  main  librar:/  room.  There- 
in wnU  be  placed  a  bronze  tablet  show- 
ing President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  seated 
at  a  table.    It  will  surmount  a  marble 


slab  whereon  will  be  Inscribed  the 
name  of  any  donor  of  $1,000  or  more 
to  the  building  fund.  Some  wealthy 
men  and  women  have  expressed  inter- 
est in  the  memorial,  but  the  efforts  to 
raise  money  are  not  confined  to  the 
rich.  It  is  proposed  to  make  It  a  popu- 
lar monument  \ 

In  honoring  Mrs.  Lincoln  Dr.  Spencer 
says  the  country  will  be  but  paying  be- 
lated respect  to  the  memory  of  r.  wo- 
man who  has  been  greatly  criticised  by 
historians.  They  call  her  cold,  haughty, 
irascible  and  accuse  her  of  siding  with 
the  southern  cause  against  her  hus- 
band. Dr.  Spencer  calls  this  calumny, 
and  he  quotes  In  support  of  his  posi- 
tion W.  O.  Stoadard.  who  was  prac- 
tically a  secretary  to  Mrs.  Lincoln  dur- 
ing her  life  In  the  "WTiite  Hause.  In  a 
recent  letter  to  Dr.  Spencer  Mr.  Stod- 
dard save: 

"I  shall  take-  a  deep  Interest.  In"  the 
propoeed  memorial  to  a  noble  hearted 


woman  who  was  one  of  the  best  friends 
I  ever  had.  During  nearly  the  whole 
of  her  husband's  first  terra  I  was  half 
Jocularly  described  as  'Mrs.  Lincoln's 
secretary.'  her  constant  attendant  at 
all  receptions,  public  or  social,  and  her 
adviser  In  many  affairs.  She  was  a 
woman  much  mlsrepreeented  and  scan- 
dalously .abused.  For  Instance,  the 
slanders  assailing  her  patriotism,  which 
wae  sincere  and  earnest,  accusations 
of  correspondence  with  'secesalonlsts,' 
etc.  During  all  that  time  she  would 
open  no  letter  or  parcel  until  I  had 
opened  and  decided  whether  or  not  she 
should  see  It.  The  mass  of  vitupera- 
tion sent  her  by  mall  never  reached 
her.  Tell  your  friends  they  are  doing 
an  act  of  simple  righteousness.  Mrs. 
Lincoln's  course  In  the  White  House 
was  admirable,  unexceptionable,  patri- 
otic!" 

South  and  north  have  Joined  In  this 
movement  to  rear  an  edifice  to  the  wife 
qi  the  man  now  recognized  as  a  fore- 
most American.  Mrs.  Lincoln's  family 
was  a  southern  stock,  although  origi- 
nally of  Pennsylvania  extraction.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  In  the 
south,  wealthy,  cultured,  refined,  with 
all  the  advantages  lacking  in  the  fami- 
ly of  Lincoln.  Its  members  were  prom- 
inent In  the  military  and  civil  affairs  of 
Kentucky  for  many  years,  and  the 
Todds  figure  on  almost  every  page  of 
early  Kentucky  history."  It  Is  recorded 
that  Mary  Todd  was  probably  the  first 
person  to  predict  that  she  would  ma'rr 
a  president  of  the  United  States,  a  : 
with  almost  supernatural  prescienc . 
she  accepted  Lincoln  and  rejected  Ste- 
phen A.  Douglas,  despite  the  greater 
prominence  of  the  latter  man  w-hen  he 
proposed  to  her. 

Much  has-  been  wrlttep  of  ^Mrs.  Lin- 
coln's Infirmity  ot  temper.  On  this 
point  the  testimony  of  General  Sickles 
is  of  value.  In  a  recent  address  he 
said: 

"It  was  my  privilege  to  know  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  his  consort  through 
all  the  years  they  spent  at  the  White 
House.  I  have  never  seen  a  more  de- 
voted couple.  He  always  called  her 
'mother.'  and  she  always  called  him 
'father.'  In  their  domestic  relations 
and  in  their  devotion  to  their  children 
I  have  never  seen  a  more  congenial 
couple.  He  always  looked  to  her  for 
comfort  and  consolation  In  his  trou- 
bles and  cares.  Indeed,  -the  only  joys 
poor  Lincoln  knew  after  reaching  the 
White  House  were  his  wife  an>  chil- 
dren. She  shared  all  his  troubles  and 
never  recovered  from  that  culminating 
blow  when  he  was  assassinated." 

Mrs.  Lincoln  was  born  at  Lexington, 
Dec.  12.  1818.  After  the  death  of  her 
husbalnd  her  mind  became  clouded. 
She  died  in  Springfield.  111.,  on  July  16. 
1SS2.  Her  half  sister,  Mrs.  Emily  Todd 
Helm,  widow  of  a  Confederate  general 
who  was  killed  at  Chickamauga.  Il\'e3 
now,  at  an  advanced  age,  in  Louisville, 
Ky.  ARTHUR  J,  BRINTON, 


jst  modern  equipment.  The  first  floor 
planned  to  have  an  assembly  hall, 
th  a  stage  well  equipped  for  the  girls' 
ays  and  other  public  occasions.  The 
cond  floor  is  to  have  twenty  well- 
[hted,  well-ventilated  class-rooms, 
le  third  floor  will  be  used  as  a  con- 
rvatory  of  art  and  a  handsomely  ap- 
inted  library.  The  college  has  already 
ceived,  from  Dr.  Frank  Gunsaulus,  of 
licago,  a  fine  foundation  for  a  library, 
is  gift  is  a  collection  of  books,  pub- 
ihed  before  1500,  which  he  has  gathered 
ring  his  trips  to  Europe.  These  books 
e  valuable  not  only  because  they  are 
at  editions,  but  also  because  of  asso- 
ation.  Some  of  them  were  in  the  j 
)rary  of  Thomas  Carlyle.  It  is  the 
an,  also,  to  place  in  the  library  a 
onze  statue  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  her 
itinguished  husband  or  a  painting  of 
em  on  the  wall.  Their  lives  were 
agic  and  should  be  honored  equally  in 
r  home  town,  as  is  proposed  in  the 
nstruction  of  this  building,  which  will 
st  approximately  not  less  than  one 
indred  thousand  dollars. 
Situated  as  it  is  in  the  capital  of  the 
ue  Grass  region  of  Kentucky,  recom- 
inded  by  the  successes  of  fifty-seven 
ars,  an  institution  where  all  her  reia- 
k'es  have  been  educated,  Sayre  College 
eminently  fitted  as  a  site  for  the 
emorial  of  this  noted  woman.  It  was 
corporated  with  collegiate  powers  in  j 
54.  The  Hon.  John  C.  Breckinridge, 
ice-President  under  James  Buchanan, 
cured  from  the  Legislature  of  Ken- 


tucky a  charter  under  which  the  real 
estate  of  the  college  would  be  forever 
secure  against  mortgage  or  incum- 
brances. At  this  time  the  late  David  A. 
Sayre,  of  Lexington,  formerly  of  New 
Jersey,  and  the  son  of  General  Washing- 
ton's quartermaster,  donated  to  the  trus- 
tees in  perpetuity  the  costly  buildings 
and  grounds — five  acres — now  occupied 
by  the  college. 

From  the  date  of  its  founding  to  the 
present  time  the  institution  has  never 
closed  its  doors,  but  has  sent  forth  a 
constant  stream  of  cultured  young 
women  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  home, 
state  and  church. 

The  college  has  stood  for  the  develop- 
ment of  womanhood  in  its  highest  sense. 
Her  patronage  has  always  been  from  the 
select  families  of  the  South — nine  South  ■ 
ern  States  and  two  Western  States  are 
included  this  year.  While  this  is  true, 
she  crushes  artificial  distinctions.  Each 
student  stands  upon  her  own  merit.  It 
is  a  uniform  college ;  thus  the  girls  from 
humble  families  may  be  on  the  same 
social  plane  in  dress,  on  public  occasions, 
as  the  daughters  of  the  wealthy. 

Under  its  charter,  the  income  over  and 
above  running  expenses  must  be  devoted 
to  assisting  the  poor  girl  with  ambition 
to  the  advantages  of  the  college.  This 
assistance  is  given  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  faculty  or  students,  other 
than  the  president  and  the  student  to 
whom  the  college  gives  assistance.  The 
college  welcomes  girls  of  all  rt-ligioas 


THE  PROl'USED  MEMORIAL  TO  MRS.  LINCOLN, 
To  be  I'reck'd  at  .Sayre  College,  Lexint'lon,  Ky. 

rhe  First  Memorial  to  Mrs.  Lincoln 

How  a  Southern  Woman's  College  Is  to  Build  a  Lasting 
Tribute  to  the  Great  War  President's  Wife 

By   CLOE  ARNOLD 


faiths.  It  is  an  accredited  school  of  the 
Kentucky  State  University,  Transyl- 
vania University  and  Wellesley  College. 

Among  its  alumnae,  besides  the  women 
\vh(j  jjfe.side  over  some  of  the  happiest 
homes  in  America,  are  many  of  recog- 
nized literary  talent.  Gertrude  Ather- 
tuii,  whose  stories  are  known  throughout 
I  the  Americas  and  Europe,  ami  Nancy 
i  Green,  whose  stories  of  Kentucky  life 
have  won  a  jjlace  in  the  best  magazines 
of  the  day,  are  graduates. 


DR.  J.  ,M.  srL.NCER, 


President  of  Sayre  College  w  ho  orit;inalfd  the 
idea  of  a  memorial  to  Mrs.  Lincoln. 
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LOflXINGTON,  I?y.,  Deceijiber  6<-*. 
I  The  home  of  Mary  Todd  Lincolp, 
where  she,  lived  from  early  child- 
hood until  her  m^irriage  to  the, 
martyred  president,  will  be  pur- 
chased as  a  memotrial  to  her  and  a 
inufaeum  for  the,  preservation  of 
Lincoln  furniture,  manuscripts  and 
other  relics  owned  in  Lexingrton,  if 
plans  of  a  group  of  interested  «Jltt- 
zens  mature. 

The  old  Tt>dd  home  at(  574  Wast 
Main  street,  formerly  a  saloon  and; 
now  a  soft  drink  stand  and  boa^rd- 
ing  house  i;or  railroad  employes,  Ift' 
)  on  tlie  market  for  the  "flrst  tim«  in 
many  years,  and  the  "site  is  being 
sought  for  business  purposes  by 
persons  who  wish  to  tear  down  the 
home.  The  owner  is  T.  N.  Author, 
proprietor  of  the  confectionery, 
Buildinii;  Well  Preserved. 
The  building  is  in  a  splendid 
'  state  of  preservation,  and  tlie 
quaintness  of  the'  Interior  has  not 
been  destroyed  by  several  pary 
titlons,  easily  removed.  The  his- 
toric rooms  where  Mary  Todd 
spent  her  happy  childhood,  where 
she  received  Mr.  Lincoln,  and 
where  they  visited  after  their  mar- 
riage have  not  been  changed. 

While  the  I^incoln  farm  at  Hod- 
genville,  and'the  cabin  in  which  it 
is  claimed  he  was  born  have  been 
acquired  for  the  nation  at  the  cost  , 
<jf  a  million  dollars,  the  part  which  ,, 
Mrt;.  Lincoln  had  in  preserving  the 
nation  has  not  been  recognized,  and 
ttie  house  in  which  she  was  born, 
has  been  destroyed,  only  part  of 
the  old  foundation   remaining --as 
the  basis  for  another  home  at  60i<, 
j;,^e8t  Short  street,  Lexington.'    i  f, 

<         Ovtian  ^Iready  Obtained^  ' 

An  option  has  been  obtained  on' 
the  property,  and  civic  and  histor-  \ 
ical  clubs  have  become  interested 
in  the  purchase,  either  by  local 
.subscription  or  a  nation-wide  ap- 
peal, such  as  was  made  for  funds 
to  buy  the  Abraham  Lincoln  birth-^. 
plaCi-.  The  presidents  of  bu.siness 
mei)'.s  clubs  liave  passed  resolu- 
tioiLs  favcii-iiig  the  purchase, 
and  the  permanent  interest  and 
value  of  thi-  home  as  a  historic 
shrine  and  Iieadquurter.s  for  his- 
torical societies  have  led  to  the 
anticipation  that  the  Bradford 
C'luh  may  be  the  agency  through 
which  action  is  taken. 

The  property  can  be  boiigiit  for 


$14,000,  and  it  is  thoughi  tliat 
$5,000  or  J6,000  would  be  needed  Xu 
restore  It.  l^'urniture  used  by  the 
Lincolna  in  the  White  House,  let- 
'ters.  inanuscriVits  and  other  relics 
are  in  the  possession  of  relatives 
of  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  other  families 
In  yayettp  county,  and  It  is 
planned  to  have  these  in  tlie  home, 
which  would  be  under  the  adminit;- 
tratloQ  of  one  of  the  historical 
eoc.ietles. 

'  Property  Conveyed. 

/  June  18,  1866,  Abrajiam  Lincoln, 
his  wife.  Mary  Todd  Lincoln,  and 
others  conveyed  the  property  to 
Benjamin  V.  Kdge,  to  .settle  the 
estate  of  Robert  S.  Todd.  Ue- 
oeasedi  and  the  deed  of  record  is 
in  the  Payette  county  courthouse. 

Robert  Todd  bought  the  property 
May  17,  1832,  from  William  Pul- 
mateer.  It  was  conveyed  to  the 
present  owner,  T.  N.  Arthur,  June 
80,  1920,  by  John  Ound. 

The  fact  that  Lexington  is  on 
the  Dixie,  Jackson  ami  lioorie 
highways  and  the  .Midland  trail, 
and  Ifi  becoming  more  and  more 
popular  with  touri.sts  who  seek 
points  of  historical  interest,  is 
given  as  an  added  reason  for  the 
purchase  and  preservation  of  the 
Todd  home  by  those  interested. 

Plans  for  the  ce'remoMios  attend- 
ing the  dedication,  if  the  home  is 
purchased,  would  Include  an  invi- 
tation to  Robert  Lincoln,  .son  of 
the  J.-'resident,  and  Mrs.  Ben  Har- 
din Helm,  a  resident  of  Fajctle 
county,  wbo  is  a  sister  of  Airs. 


The  old  Todd  home  in  Columbia,  Mo.,  as  it  looks  today.  Here  Lincoln 
i^*"^^^  Todd  and  here,  in  all  probability,  they  became  affianced 
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Mrs.  Uricoln'f  f|ome  Is  to  Be 

Preserved  as  Memorial  to  Her 


MRS.  MARV  TOOD  LINCOLN,  AND  HER  LEXINGTON  HOME  AS  IT  LOOKS  TODAY. 


LexJiigton,  Ivy.,  Jan.  7. — Th«  old 
honia  of  Mary  Todd  Lincoln,  at  754 
West  Main  street  this  city,  where  ah* 
lived  from  early  childhood  until  her 
marriage  to  the  n^artyred  president, 
.Abraham  Lincoln,  will  be  purchased 
as  a  memorial  to  her  and  used  aa  a 
museum  for  the  exhibition  and  pre- 
servation of  Lincoln  relics,  it  plans 
of  a  group  of  public  spirited  Lexlngr- 
ton  cUlzens,  recently  announced,  are 
realized. 

The  old  Tpdd  hom«,  whers  Mary 
Todd  lived  as  a  girl  and  was  courted 
later  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  Is  now 
occupied  as  a  boarding  house  for  rail- 
road employes  and  a  soft  drink  stand. 
It  has  recently  been  thrown  on  the 
market,  and  the  site  Is  being  sought 
for  business  purposes  by  persons 
who  wish  to  tear  down  the  house. 
Tlie  property  Is  owned  by  T.  N.  Ar- 
thur, proprietor  of  ,th»  eoft  drink 
stand. 

The  building  Is  in  ftn  excellent 
Bfata  of  preservation,  and  the  pic- 
turesque qualntness  of  the  Interior 
has  not  been  effaced  by  several  par- 
titions Installed  by  the  present  owner, 
•but  which  may  be  easily  removed. 
The  historic  rooms,  where  Mary 
Todil  spent  her  happy  childhood, 
have  undergone  no  change. 

Birthplace  Has  Been  Razed. 

While  tiio  original  Lincoln  farm 
at  Hodgeiu  llle,  Ky.,  and  the  cabin  In 
whlcli  the  martyred  president  first 
saw  the  light  of  day  have  been  ac- 


quired for  th*  nation  as  a  eacred 
shrin*  at  th«  cost  of  more  than 
$1,000,000,  the  part  that  Mrs.  Lincoln 
had  Id  preserving  the  nation  lias  not 
been  generally  recognized,  and  tlie 
house  in  which  she  wns  born  has 
been  destroyed,  only  part  of  tlie  old 
foundattonj;\remaInlng  as  the  basis 
for  aapthef.  home  at  601  West  Shirt 
street,  Lincoln. 

.  An  option  ha*  been  obtained  on 
the  property,  and  veveral  civic  and 
historical  clubs  here  have  become 
interested  in  the  purchase,  either  by 
local  subscription  or  a  nation-wide 
appeal,  such  as  was  made  for  funds 
to  buy  the  Lincoln  birthplace.  Sev- 
eral cf  the  civic  clubs  of  Lexington, 
among  them  the  Rotary,  KUvannl.'s, 
Lion,  Pyramid  and  Optimist  clubs, 
have  recently  adopted  resolutions 
favoring  the  purchase  and  the  con- 
version of  the  home  Into  a  historic 
shrino  and  museum,  and  nn  effort  is 
being  made  to  have  the  John  Brad- 
ford Historical  society  hero  sponsor 
the  movement  for  raising  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
property.  The  owner  asks  $14,000, 
according  to  the  option  Just  talsen. 
and  it  is  estimated  that  It  would  cost 
from  J6,000  to  $10,000  to  restore  and 
equip  it.' 

Inquiry  has  developed  the  fact  that 
there  is  considerable  furniture  owned 
by  the  Llncolns  while  tUey  occupUnl 
the  White  House,  pictures,  letters, 
manuscripts  and  other  relics  of  tlio 


Todd  and  Lincoln  families  now  in  th« 
possession  of  relatives  of  Mrs  Lin- 
coln and  other  families  now  living 
In  this  city  and  vicinity,  and  It  Is 
planned  to  procure  these  and  place 
them  in  the  home,  wlilch  would  be 
utuler  the  administration  of  one  of 
the  local  historical  societies. 

Lincoln  Sold  It  in  1856. 
There  Is  now  a  deed  on  record  in 
the  Fayette  county  clerk's  offlca 
here,  showing  that  on  June  18,  1Sf>6, 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  wife.  Mary 
Todd  Lincoln,  and  others  conveyed 
the  property  to  Benjamin  F.  Edge  to 
settle  tlie  estate  of  Robert  S.  Todd, 
deceased./  Robert  Toild  bought  the 
property  "May  17,  1832.  from  Wililam 
Palmateer.  and  It  was  conveyed  to 
tlie  present  owner.  T.  N.  Arthur, 
June  30.  lCi20,  by  John  Gund.  former 
president  of  the  Lexins^on  Brewing 
coiiipany.  who  acquired  It  several 
years  ago. 

Plans  lor  the  ceremonies  attending 
the  dedication,  if  the  home  Is  pur- 
cli;ised  and  converted  into  an  histori- 
cal shrine,  would  include,  according 
to  tiiose  behind  the  movement  an  In- 
vitation to  Robert  T.  I^lncoln,  son  of 
tlio  martyred  president,  and  Mrs. 
I5en  Hardin  Helm,  sister  of  iNIrs.  Lin- 
coln, who  is  now  a  resident  of  this 
county,  and  wlio  has  in  her  posses- 
sion many  valuable  relics  of  the  Lln- 
colns, whicli  she  has  sl^jnifiod  her 
willingness  to  place  in  the  proposed 
memorial  building. 
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''Buena  Vista" — -The  Xodd  Summer  Home 


Abraham  Lincoln  Spent  Many  Happy  Days  Here 


The  front  of  what  was  once 
an  imposing  mansion,  facing 
the  first  railroad  built  in  the 
West  in  a  valley  below. 


"BUENA  VISTA" 
The  home  of  Robert  S.  Todd,  father  of  Mary  Todd,  in 
Lexington  is  well-known,  but  "Buena  Vista,"  the  sum- 
mer home  of  the  Todds,  located  about  five  miles  east  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Leestown  pike,  has  gone  unsung  and 
unnoticed.  Lincoln  and  his  wife  often  took  the  "steam 
cars"  from  Lexington  in  summer  to  the  cool  country 
estate  of  his  father-in-law. 


Below:  The  rear  of  the  home 
showing  the  old  stone  slave 
houses.  Note  the  original 
logs  exposed  in  the  century- 
old  "smokehouse"  at  left. 


Looking  from  the  rear  of  the  home.  In  the  foreground  (be-  View  from  front  of  house  showing  the  old  stone  fences  built 
neath  the  tree  in  center)  are  twin  springs,  from  which  Lincoln  by  Todd's  slaves.  Incidentally,  the  reason  for  "Buena  Vista" 
drank— and  probably  inhaled  the  fragrant  mint  beds  clustered  is  revealed. 

around  them.  —Photos  by  Cusick 
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Home  of  Mary  Todd,  Lincoln^ s  Wife, 
Would  Be  National  Shrine  If 'Located 
Elsewhere,  Belief  of  C.  Frank  Dunn 


HOME  OF  MARY  TODD  LINCOLN 


By  C.  FRANK  DUNN 

What  doubtless  would  be  pre- 
served as  a  national  shrine  if  lo- 
cated elsewhere,  instead  of  being 
an  abandoned  grocery  and  a  public 
boarding  house,  stands  on  West 
Main  street  in  Lexington  to  remind 
busy  Lexingtonians  of  their  delin- 
quency— the  Mary  Todd  Home. 

It  was  here  that  Mary  Todd  lived 
j  when  she  became  the  wife  of  Abra- 
j  ham    Lincoln.      Lincoln    did  not 
j  court    her    at    this    home    of  her 
father,  Robert  S.  Todd,  for  the  rea- 
son that  he  did  not  meet  her  until 
sho  made  a  visit  to  her  sister  in 
Springfield,   III.,   which  culminatijd 
ii^  the    marriage,    but   the  couple 
made  frequent  visits  to  the  bride's 
Kentucky   home    after   their  mar- 
riage. 


It  is  claimed  that  Lincoln,  on  one 
of  these  visits  to  his  wife's  home  in 
Lexington,  saw  his  first  slave  snle 
on  historic  Cheapside.  It  is  further 
known  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln 
spent  many  happy  days  tlie  warni 
summer  months  at  Robert  Todd's 
counti'y  home,  "Buena  Vista,"  in 
Franklin  county.  Lincoln  and  Mary 
took  the  "steam  cars"  from-  Lex- 
ington to  the  Todd  country  home, 
and  the  country  visits  must  have 
been  an  enjoyable  respite  from  his 
labors  to  "The  Great  Commoner,' 
as  the  home  in  Franklin  county, 
still  standing,  occupies  a  command- 
ing site  over  a  beautiful  valley, 
which  gave  the  home  its  name. 

While  Lexingtonians  have  not 
expressed  undue  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  the  Mary  Todd  Home  is 


located  in  this  city,  it  is  not  with- 
out its  fame  in  the  outside  world. 
The  Indiana  IJncoln  Association 
some  time  ago  sent  to  Lexington  for 
some  bricks  from  the  home  to  be 
used  in  building  a  memorial  to 
Nancy  Hanks.  More  recently  a  50- 
pound  stone  from  the  home's  foun- 
dation was  expressed  to  the  Na- 
tional Girl  Scouts  "Little  House," 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  it  is 
today  one  of  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  a  historical  rock  garden  at 
tlie  "Little  Plouse."  The  stone  was 
received  and  installed  on  tlie  eve  of 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  visit 
to  the  "Little  House" — a  custom  fol- 
lowed by  the  wives  of  all  Presidents. 

The  Mary  Todd  Home  bears  a 
marker,  for  all  that  it  has  been 
otherwise  neglected  by  community. 


Lte  (ind  nation.  The  Pyramiil 
-lb,  of  Lexington,  whicli  someliow 

othef  finds  time  to  pick  up  tl.a 
ose  ends"  of  responsibilities  that 
ler  T^rcxington  clubs  either  "muir' 
ignore,  had  a  bronze  tablet 
ide,  giving'  a  thumb-nail  sketch  of 
;  historic  house.  The  tablet  rr.ii.v 

seen  in  the  above  illustration 
s:t  to  the  far  panel  of  the  dooi'. 
fhere  has  been  talk  from  time  to 
le  of  doing  far  more  than  ere  !t- 
r  a  tablet  on  the  house.  When 
try  Todd  lived  here,  there  was  -in 
oansive  yard,  with  flower  gardens 
3  the  natural  landscaping  that 
,ri\ed  the  homes  of  prominent 
iidents  such  as  Robert  S.  Todd, 
ine  local  citizens  have  conferred 

times  about  creating  sufficient 
erest  to  have  the  property  ac- 
ired  a.nd  restored  just  as  it  was  a 
itury  ago.  In  addition  to  restor- 
:  the  home,  both  inside  and  out, 


a  Lincoln  museum  was  contem- 
plated. Some  of  the  most  priceless 
Lincoln  relics  extant  are  in  the  local 
collection  of  William  H.  Townsend, 
liCxington  attorney  (and  outstanding 
Lincoln  historian,  and  an  exhibition 
of  this  collection  alone  would  make 
the  slirine  of  national  importance 
if  the  home  and  collection  could  be 
obtained  for  such  a  purpose. 

It  is  appropriate  to  mention,  while 
on  the  subject  of  the  Mary  Todd 
Home,  that  the  summer  home, 
"Buena  "Vista,"  in  Franklin  county 
is  in  a  seriously  neglected  condi- 
tion. Not  that  any  move  has  been 
made  to  acquire  it  for'  a  shrine,  bi't 
as  a  mere  matter  of  information,  it 
is  disintegrating  to  such  an  extent 
that  anyone  who  desires  to  see  it 
should  not  postpone  the  visit  indefi- 
nitely. It  is  located  on  the  Lees- 
town  pike  near  the  Franklin-Wood- 
ford line. 
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THE  TODD  FAMILY 

THE  ILLUSTRIOUS  AND  PATRIOTIC  FOREBEARS  OF  ABRAHAM 

LINCOLN'S  WIFE 


ONE  will  search  the  annals  of 
Kentucky  history  in  vain  for  a 
more  heroic  and  colorful  family  than 
the  Todds.  Just  how  much  of  the 
folklore  relating  to  this  family  be- 
came a  part  of  President  Lincoln's 
home  atmosphere  is  problematical, 
but  undoubtedly  he  was  more  or  less 
influenced  by  it. 

Little  attention  seems  to  have  been 
paid  by  historians  to  the  contribu- 
tions of  a  cultural  and  educational 
nature  which  may  have  been  made 
to  Abraham  Lincoln  by  his  wife, 
Mary  Todd  Lincoln.  Playwrights, 
novelists,  and  some  biographers  in- 
terested in  the  Lincoln  story  have 
dealt  harshly  with  Mary  Todd  be- 
cause of  one  or  two  of  her  eccentri- 
cities which  have  been  flagrantly  ex- 
aggerated. 

Most  certainly  one  who  lived  with 
a  man  as  his  wife  for  over  twenty- 
two  years  would  contribute  some- 
thing to  her  husband's  intellectual 
development,  especially  if  she  had 


received  the  advantages  of  a  liberal 
education  and  he  had  been  deprived 
of  very  much  formal  schooling.  The 
same  might  be  said  with  reference  to 
the  influence  to  one  brought  up  in  a 
cultural  home  atmosphere  over  an- 
other brought  up  in  the  most  hum- 
ble surroundings. 

It  would  be  safe  to  assume  that 
Mary  Todd  played  a  very  large  part 
in  the  rise  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
that  she  also  was  successful,  more  or 
less,  in  training  him  in  the  fine  art 
of  social  behavior.  Just  what  the 
Todd  family  was  able  to  contribute 
to  Abraham  Lincoln  through  the 
member  of  their  clan  who  married 
him  can  best  be  approached  by  a 
study  of  Mary  Todd's  ancestors. 

Springfield,  Illinois  was  a  haven 
of  the  Todd  family,  and  here  the 
kinsmen  and  kinswomen  of  Mary 
Todd  Lincoln  must  have  kept  alive  in 
their  homes  the  stories  of  pioneer 
adventure  in  which  their  forebears 
had  participated.   No  group  had  a 
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The  Lincoln  Kinsman 


better  right  to  be  classed  among  the 
"first  families"  than  the  Kentucky 
Todds. 

The  earliest  stories  of  adventure 
which  would  be  reviewed  in  the  home 
of  the  Lincolns  would  be  the  Indian 
raids  and  military  exploits  of  Rev- 
olution days.  Abraham  Lincoln's 
paternal  grandfather  was  massacred 
in  1786  by  Indians  in  Kentucky,  and 
Mary  Todd's  paternal  grandfather 
saw  his  own  brother  shot  down  in 
an  Indian  encounter  also  in  Ken- 
tucky. When  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
pioneer,  came  to  Kentucky  in  1782, 
he  was  undoubtedly  aware  that  Col- 
onel John  Todd  was  one  of  the  brave 
men  slain  at  the  Blue  Licks. 

Military  Success 

The  military  achievements  of  Mary 
Todd's  forebears  indicate  a  brave  and 
courageous  ancestry.  Three  Todd 
brothers,  John,  Robert,  and  Levi,  ar- 
rived in  Kentucky  as  early  as  1776, 
when  the  country  was  still  the  com- 
mon hunting  ground  of  numerous 
Indian  tribes.  All  three  of  these 
brothers  saw  service  under  George 
Rogers  Clark,  and  while  the  "Red- 
coats" were  looked  upon  as  a  menace 
and  a  hazarcf  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
the  "Redskins"  were  the  aggressive 
contenders  for  the  exclusive  control 
of  Kentucky,  "the  dark  and  bloody 
ground". 

The  oldest  brother,  John  Todd, 
was  an  aide  to  General  Lewis  in  the 
battle  of  Point  Pleasant.  At  Kaskas- 
kia  he  succeeded  General  Clark  in 
command,  and  in  1782  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  colonel  of  Fayette  County 
militia.  In  August  of  the  same  year 
a  combined  force  of  British  and  In- 
dians met  the  Kentuckians  at  Blue 


Licks,  and  Colonel  John  Todd  was 
killed  in  action. 

Levi  Todd,  brother  of  John,  was 
also  in  the  Blue  Lick  battle  but  came 
out  of  the  wholesale  massacre  without 
injury.  Levi,  the  grandfather  of 
Mary  Todd  Lincoln,  is  said  to  have 
been  with  Clark  at  both  Vincennes 
and  Kaskaskia  where  he  was  ranked 
as  a  lieutenant.  Later  on  he  succeed- 
ed Colonel  Daniel  Boone  as  com- 
mander of  the  Kentucky  militia  and 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major  gen- 
eral. 

The  third  brother,  Robert,  like- 
wise became  active  in  Indian  warfare. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Kentucky 
he  was  in  battle  with  the  Indians  at 
McClellan's  Station  and  was  severely 
wounded.  Under  George  Rogers 
Clark  he  served  as  paymaster.  He 
also  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  gen- 
eral in  the  Kentucky  militia  and  un- 
der General  Anthony  Wayne  served 
as  a  brigadier  general.  A  fourth 
brother,  Owen,  who  settled  in  Ohio 
also  was  a  famous  Indian  fighter. 

It  would  be  natural  to  expect  that 
out  of  the  families  of  these  military 
officers  there  would  be  many  sons 
who  would  be  found  in  military  serv- 
ice. Space  will  permit  the  reviewing 
of  an  adventure  of  but  one  of  them. 

Robert  Smith  Todd  was  the  son  of 
Levi  Todd  and  the  father  of  Mary 
Todd  Lincoln.  But  one  episode  will 
suffice  to  reveal  that  he  was  also  a 
brave  and  courageous  man.  At  the 
time  the  war  of  1812  broke,  Robert 
was  a  captain  of  a  local  military 
company,  and  he  and  his  men  imme- 
diately enlisted  with  the  Lexington 
Light  Infantry.  While  in  field  service 
he  contracted  pneumonia  and  was 
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sent  back  to  Lexington  to  regain  his 
health. 

Upon  becoming  convalescent  to- 
ward the  last  of  November,  1812,  he 
again  joined  his  company  then  in 
camp  on  the  Maumee  River,  although 
he  was  advised  that  winter  had  al- 
ready set  in  in  earnest.  He  was  in 
the  expedition  against  Frenchtown, 
and  in  this  battle  nearly  half  of  the 
Lexington  company  was  annihilated 
by  the  Indians.  Two  brothers  of  Rob- 
ert, Samuel  and  John  Todd,  were 
wounded,  but  Robert  escaped  injury. 

In  the  battle  of  Blue  Licks  fought 
in  1782,  Levi  Todd,  grandfather  of 
Mary  Todd  Lincoln,  saw  his  own 
brother  shot  down  by  Indians.  Thir- 
ty years  later  the  scene  changes  to 
the  River  Raisen,  and  Robert,  the 
father  of  Mary  Todd  Lincoln,  par- 
ticipated in  a  battle  with  the  Indians 
in  which  two  of  his  brotliers  were 
injured  and  captured  by  the  red  men. 
Thus  the  battle  of  Blue  Licks  was 
lived  over  again  in  the  memories  of 
the  Todd  family. 

It  is  not  strange  that  when  the  war 
between  the  states  broke  out  in  1861 
the  children,  whose  grandfather 
fought  in  the  Revolution  of  1776  and 
whose  own  father  fought  in  the  War 
of  1812,  would  immediately  offer 
their  services  to  the  section  of  the 
country  where  their  sympathies  di- 
rected them.  One  of  the  brothers  of 
Mary  Todd  Lincoln  was  named 
George  Rogers  Clark  Todd  which  is 
evidence  enough  of  the  military  at- 
mosphere in  which  the  Todd  men  had 
lived. 

Mary  Todd  Lincoln's  own  brother, 
named  after  the  noted  General  Clark, 
enlisted  as  a  surgeon  in  the  confed- 
erate service  and  was  a  physician  of 


some  reputation.  Three  of  her  half 
brothers,  Samuel,  David,  and  Alexan- 
der, also  entered  the  southern  army, 
and  three  of  her  half  sisters  were 
Avives  of  Confederate  officers.  Two 
of  the  brothers  were  killed  outright 
in  action  and  the  third  died  from 
wounds.  Mrs.  Lincoln's  brother-in- 
law.  General  Ben  Hardin  Helm,  died 
in  fighting  for  the  Confederacy. 

With  so  many  close  kinsmen  en- 
listed on  the  side  of  the  confederacy 
and  the  majority  of  them  war  casual- 
ties, it  will  be  observed  how  deeply 
Mary  Todd  Lincoln  was  grieved  over 
the  lamentable  civil  struggle.  Yet 
she  was  loyal  to  her  husband  and  her 
own  real  sentiments  with  respect  to 
the  stand  she  felt  her  native  state 
should  take. 

A  little  known  letter  which  Mary 
wrote  to  Colonel  John  Fry  of  Ken- 
tucky Avas  printed  in  the  Louisville 
journal.  The  Boston  Journal  clipped 
the  letter  and  made  this  comment 
upon  it:  "It  has  been  published  in 
the  Southern  papers  that  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  President's  wife  are  with 
the  secessionists.  The  following  very 
handsome  letter  received  by  one  of 
our  fellow  Kentuckians,  says  the 
Louisville  Journal,  does  not  indicate 
it: 

"Executive  Mansion,  June  20,  1861. 
Colonel  John  Fry — My  Dear  Sir: 
It  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  to  be 
the  medium  of  transmission  of  these 
weapons  to  be  used  in  the  defense  of 
national  sovereignty  upon  the  soil  of 
Kentucky. 

Though  some  years  have  passed 
since  I  left  my  native  State,  I  have 
never  ceased  to  contemplate  her 
progress  in  happiness  and  prosperity 
with  sentiments  of  fond  and  filial 
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pride.  In  every  effort  of  industrial 
energy,  in  every  enterprise  of  honor 
and  valor,  my  heart  has  been  with 
her.  And  I  rejoice  in  the  conscious- 
ness that,  at  this  time,  when  the  in- 
stitutions to  whose  fostering  care  we 
owe  all  that  we  have  of  liappiness 
and  glory  are  rudely  assailed  by  un- 
grateful and  parricidal  hands,  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  ever  true  and 
loyal  furnishes  to  the  insulted  flag 
of  the  Union  a  guard  of  her  best  and 
bravest  sons.  On  every  field  the 
prowess  of  Kentuckians  has  been 
manifested.  In  the  holy  cause  of  na- 
tional defense  they  must  be  invin- 
cible. 

Please  accept,  sir,  these  weapons 
as  a  token  of  the  love  I  shall  never 
cease  to  cherish  for  my  mother  State, 
of  the  pride  with  which  I  have  al- 
ways regarded  the  exploits  of  her 
sons,  and  of  the  confidence  which  1 
feel  in  the  ultimate  loyaltv  of  her 
people,  who,  while  never  forgetting 
the  homage  which  their  beloved  State 
may  justly  claim,  still  remember  the 
higher  and  grander  allegiance  due  to 
our  common  country. 

Yours  very  sincerely. 

MARY  LINCOLN." 


Educational  Advantages 

While  the  military  activities  of  the 
three  generations  of  Todds  at  once 
stamp  them  as  brave  men,  a  more 
direct  influence  on  the  atmosphere  of 
the  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  home  may  be 
found  in  the  intellectual  pursuits  of 
the  forebears  of  Lincoln's  wife. 

Rev.  John  Todd,  brother  of  David 
Todd  and  an  uncle  of  John,  Levi,  and 
Robert,  was  in  reality  the  sponsor 
of  education  among  his  kinsfolks.  He 
graduated  from  Princeton  University 
in  1749  and  became  a  noted  clergy- 
man and  educator.  The  Todd  boys 
mentioned  above  were  sent  to  him  for 
their  schooling  while  he  was  living  in 
Louisa  County,  Virginia. 

The  three  Todd  brothers  who 
started  out  for  Kentucky  in  1776 
were  well  equipped  mentally  to  be- 
come leaders  in  the  frontier  country. 
Green,  Kentucky  historian,  called 
John  Todd,  the  oldest  brother,  "the 
best  educated  and  most  accomplished 
of  all  the  early  pioneers  and  survey- 
ors of  Kentucky."  His  career  was  cut 
short,  however,  for  when  he  was 
about  thirty  years  of  age  he  was 
massacred  by  the  Indians. 

Rev.  John  Todd  of  Virginia  did 
more  for  the  education  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Todds  than  merely  tutoring  the 
three  pioneers.  In  the  very  com- 
munity where  his  kinsmen  estab- 
lished their  wilderness  homes  he  was 
largely  instrumental  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  Transylvania  Seminary, 
the  oldest  institution  of  advanced 
knowledge  west  of  the  Allegheny 
mountains.  He  obtained  from  Vir- 
ginia the  state  charter  for  the  insti- 
tution. 

The  first  recorded  meeting  of  the 
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trustees  of  Transylvania  Seminary 
was  on  November  10,  1783,  and  Levi 
Todd,  grandfather  of  Mary  Todd  Lin- 
coln, was  present  at  the  meeting. 
Upon  his  death  in  1807  Henry  Clay 
was  elected  to  the  board  of  trustees 
to  succeed  General  Todd.  A  recent 
biographer  of  Mary  Todd  Lincoln 
states  that  "There  were  few  of  the 
catalogues  of  Transylvania  in  its 
earlier  years  that  did  not  carry  the 
name  of  one  or  more  of  the  Todds 
or  the  near  Todd  relatives  in  some 
list  of  trustees,  faculty,  or  students.'" 

At  the  May  1780  session  of  the 
Virginia  Legislature,  an  act  was 
passed  to  make  certain  escheated 
tracts  of  land  in  Kentucky  County 
available  for  school  funds.  An  eight 
thousand  acre  tract  was  set  apart  as  a 
gift  from  the  state  "for  the  purpose 
of  a  public  school  or  seminary  of 
learning  to  be  erected  within  the  said 
county." 

At  the  head  of  the  list  of  ten  trus- 
tees appears  the  name  of  John  Todd, 
and  fifth  in  the  list  is  the  name  of 
John's  brother,  Levi  Todd.  These 
were  the  trustees  who  guided  the  pre- 
liminary steps  for  the  establishment 
of  Transylvania  Seminary.  The  Todd 
name  for  many  years  was  to  be  close- 
ly linked  with  this  college  for  which 
the  charter  had  been  obtained  by 
Rev,  John  Todd  of  Virginia. 

Although  Levi  Todd  had  eleven 
children,  all  of  them  were  well-edu- 
cated. Robert  Smith  Todd,  father  of 
Mary  Todd  Lincoln,  entered  Transyl- 
vania College  when  he  was  but  four- 
teen years  of  age. 

A  certificate  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  college,  James  Blythe. 
states  that  Robert  Smith  Todd  had 
studied    "mathematics,  geography, 


rhetoric,  logic,  natural  and  moral 
philosophy,  astronomy,  Latin,  Greek 
and  history." 

Mary  Todd  herself  was  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  the  intellectual  standing  of 
the  Todd  family,  having  been  brought 
up  in  the  atmosphere  of  Transylvania 
University  with  the  fortunes  of  the 
college  continually  the  subject  in  the 
home,  and  the  student  body  and  fac- 
ulty comprising  an  important  part 
of  the  population.  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  this  school  of  higher  learn- 
ing was  not  open  to  women  when 
Mary  was  growing  up. 

Transylvania  was  supplemiented, 
however,  by  several  excellent  educa- 
tional institutions  for  women  lo- 
cated in  Lexington.  One  which  Mary 
attended  was  the  Ward  Private 
School,  adjacent  to  the  Transyl- 
vania campus.  Mary  Todd  Lincoln 
undoubtedly  had  as  fine  a  formal 
education  as  any  young  woman  in  the 
western  country  and  she  had  com- 
pleted seven  years  of  what  would 
now  be  termed  high  school  and  col- 
lege work  by  the  time  she  went  to 
Springfield,  Illinois  to  make  her 
home. 

While  the  military  and  educational 
achievements  of  the  Todds  brought 
indirectly  to  Abraham  Lincoln  some 
contribufion  of  patriotism  and  liter- 
ary appreciation,  it  was  probably  the 
cultural  atmosphere  of  the  family 
which  more  directly  influenced  him. 

Cultural  Advantages 

To  name  the  Todds  among  the  first 
families  of  Kentucky  is  no  exaggera- 
tion. In  fact  they  had  always  been 
among  the  first  families  for  even  in 
Scotland  they  had  been  superior 
people.  In  Pennsylvania  where  they 
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established  their  colonial  homes  they 
were  well-to-do  and  immediately  be- 
came associated  with  and  intermar- 
ried into  prominent  and  influential 
families. 

Their  early  arrival  in  the  wilder- 
ness, it  is  true,  gave  them  certain 
economic  advantages,  and  it  may  be 
said  they  were  among  the  "first  fam- 
ilies" in  respect  to  time  of  arrival 
as  in  many  other  ways.  Depositions 
made  by  Robert  Todd  state  that  "In 
May,  1776  he  came  to  Boonesbor- 
ough  on  Kentucky  River  and  in  a 
few  days  came  from  thence  to  Floyd's 
settlement,  called  Woodstock,  in  com- 
pany of  several  that  were  in  Ken- 
tucky before  he,  the  deponent,  came." 

In  another  of  his  depositions  taken 
in  Fayette  County  on  August  29, 
1803,  this  statement  appears  about 
the  establishment  of  the  pioneer  set- 
tlement bearing  the  name,  Todd's 
Station:  "In  the  year  1779  in  the 
month  of  October  or  November  I  ac- 
companied my  brother  Levi  Todd 
with  his  family,  with  several  other 
families,  from  Harrodsburg  to  the 
north  side  of  the  Kentucky  River 
v,diere  they  were  about  to  commence 
a  new  settlement  and  accordingly 
they  stopped  and  built  a  station  at 
the  place  where  Colonel  Bowman 
now  lives  which  was  called  and 
known  for  some  years  by  the  name 
of  Todd's  Station." 

The  economic  standing  of  the  two 
Todd  brothers  who  survived  the  In- 
dian warfare  in  Kentucky  is  indicated 
by  the  public  records. 

The  commissioner's  books  for  Fay- 
ette County  1797  reveal  that  Levi 
Todd  was  in  possession  of  fifteen 
slaves,  seven  horses,  fourteen  tracts 
of  land  and  one  lot  in  Lexington.  His 


brother.  General  Robert  Todd,  listed 
for  taxation  ten  slaves,  six  horses, 
twenty-three  tracts  of  land  and  eleven 
lots  in  Lexington. 

The  father  of  Mary  Todd  became 
a  very  successful  business  man  and 
was  recognized  as  one  of  the  state's 
most  influential  citizens.  He  became 
the  first  president  of  the  Branch 
Bank  of  Kentucky,  was  owner  of  a 
wholesale  business  house  in  Lexing- 
ton and  under  the  firm  name,  Old- 
ham, Todd  &  Company,  engaged  in 
the  manufacturing  of  cotton  at  San- 
dersville  near  Lexington. 

Political  Recognition 
With  military  success,  intellectual 
background,  and  social  attainments 
it  is  not  strange  that  the  Todds  oc- 
cupied prominent  positions  in  the  lo- 
cal and  state  governments.  Tliis  was 
especially  true  inasmuch  as  many  of 
them  studied  law.  John  Todd  was 
called  by  one  historian  "The  Father 
of  the  Kentucky  Bar."  What  a  dis- 
tinction in  a  state  noted  for  its  bar- 
risters. 

This  same  John  Todd  was  in  the 
convention  as  assembled  at  Boonville 
in  1775.  In  1777  he  was  elected  a  rep- 
resentative of  Kentucky  County  in  the 
Virginia  House  of  Burgesses.  Ap- 
pointed by  Patrick  Henry  to  assist 
General  Clark  in  setting  up  a  terri- 
torial government  for  the  Illinois 
country,  he  virtually  became  the  head 
of  its  civil  officers.  Later  on  he  was 
made  coimty  lieutenant  of  the  newly 
created  Fayette  County  of  Kentucky. 
It  is  said  that  as  early  as  1780  he  in- 
troduced in  the  Virginia  legislature 
a  bill  for  negro  emancipation.  Yet 
Avith  such  an  illustrious  career  he  was 
but  thirty-two  years  of  age  when  his 
untimely  death  occurred. 
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John's  brother,  Robert,  represented 
Kentucky  in  the  Virginia  legislature 
and  was  present  at  the  famous  Dan- 
ville convention  in  which  Kentucky 
attempted  to  set  up  a  state  organiza- 
tion of  her  own.  Here  his  influence 
was  keenly  felt.  After  Kentucky  did 
become  a  state.  General  Robert  Todd 
was  the  first  senator  sent  to  the  legis- 
lature from  Fayette  County. 

True  to  the  traditions  of  his  fore- 
bears, Robert  Smith  Todd  very  early 
began  a  political  career,  being  chosen 
clerk  of  the  Kentucky  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, which  position  he  held 
for  more  than  twenty  years.   He  be- 
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Babcock,  Bernie,  Lincoln,  Mary  and 
the  Babies.  316  p.,  1929. 

Fiction  based  on  home  life  of  Mary 
Todd  Lincoln  and  her  children. 

Barton,  William  E.,  The  Women  Lin- 
coln Loved,  pp.  211  to  368,  1927. 
Subject  matter  mostly  confined  to 
the  Springfield  years. 

Evans,  W.  A.,  Mrs.  Abralmm  Lincoln. 
364  p.,  1932. 

A  study  of  her  personality. 

Helm,  Katherine,  Mary  Wife  of  Lin- 
coln. 309  p.,  1928. 

A  family  appreciation  by  Mary 
Todd  Lincoln's  own  neice. 

Keckley,  Elizabeth,  Behind  the 
Scenes.  371  p.,  1868. 

A  strange  book  with  several  chap- 
ters on  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

Morrow,  Honore  Willsie,  Mary  Todd 
Lincoln.  248  p.,  1928. 


came  an  active  Whig  and  in  1844  was 
elected  to  the  state  senate.  The  father 
of  Mary  Todd  was  a  great  Clay  en- 
thusiast and  had  much  to  do  with  the 
Clay  candidacy  for  the  Presidency. 

Locally  Mr.  Todd,  upon  the  incor- 
poration of  the  city  of  Lexington  in 
1831,  was  elected  on  its  first  board  of 
council,  and  for  many  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Fayette  County  court. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  what  Mary 
Todd's  admiration  for  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  more  or  less  influenced  by 
his  prominent  place  among  the  Hlin- 
ois  Whigs,  and,  politically,  Lincoln 
and  his  wife  saw  eye  to  eye. 


A  combination  of  fiction  and  his- 
tory with  many  newspaper  refer- 
ences. 

Packard,  R.  D.,  Lincoln  s  Wife  Mary. 
7  p.,  1938. 

A  brief  summary  of  Mary  Todd 
Lincoln's  life. 

Sandburg  Carl  and  Angle,  Paul  M., 
Mary  Lincoln,  Wife  and  Widow. 
357  p.,  1932. 

Especially  valuable  for  its  ex- 
haustive compilation  of  letters 
written  by  Mary  Todd. 

Stolty,  Dr.  Charles,  The  Tragic  Ca- 
reer of  Mary  Todd  Lincoln.  62  p., 
1931. 

An  appreciation  of  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

Townsend,  William  H.,  Lincoln  and 
His  Wife's  Home  Toivn.  402  p., 
1929. 

Influences  exerted  over  Mary  Todd 
in  her  girlhood  days  vividly  set 
forth. 
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TODD  GENEALOGY 

Just  a  few  scattering  names  of  the 
Todd  family  are  available,  and  the 
following  genealogical  tables  are 
very  incomplete.  Such  information 
as  we  have  is  published  here  in  order 
that  it  may  encourage  some  one  to 
compile  a  list  of  Todd  relatives,  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  trace  relationships. 

First  Geruration 

Robert 

(1)  Parker,   

(2)  Bodley,  Isabella 

Second  Generation 

Robert 

(1)  Smith,  Ann 

(2)  Hamilton,  Isabelle 

Third  Generation 

David 

Owens,  Hannah 

Fourth  Generation 

John 
Robert 

Todd,   

Levi 

Briggs,  Jane 

(Eleven  children  in  this  family) 
Owen 

Fifth  Generation 
( Children  of  Levi  and  fane  Todd) 
Robert  Smith 

(1)  Parker,  Eliza 

(2)  Porter,  Betsy 

Samuel 
John 

Jane  Briggs 
Burk,  Daniel 


David 

Eliza 

Carr,  Charles  M. 

Ann  Mariah 

(Unmarried) 

Sixth  Generation 
( Children  of  Robert  and  Eliza  Todd) 
Elizabeth 

Edwards,  Ninnian  W.  . 

Frances 

Wallace,  William  W. 

Levi  0. 
Searles 

Mary  (Ann) 

Lincoln,  Abraham 

Robert  P.  (Died  in  infancy) 
Ann 

Smith,  C.  M. 

George 

(1)  Curry,   

(2)   ? 

Robert  S.  (Died  in  infancy) 

( Children  of  Robert  and  Betsy  Todd) 
Margaret 

Kellogg,  C.  H. 

Samuel  Briggs  (Unmarried) 

David  H. 

Williamson,  Mrs. 

Martha  K. 
White,  C.  B. 

Emilie 

Helm,  B.  H. 

Alexander  H.  (Unmarried) 

Elodi 

Dawson,  N.  H.  R. 

Katherine  Bodley 
Herr,  W.  W. 


Kmreh  10,  1939 


Mrs.  Pat  &old«a 
574  West  Main 
llary  fodd  Hose 
Xiexington,  Kentucky 

%  dear  Mvb»  Qolden: 

I  lolcf  ymi  1  wotild  writ®  upon  retfcpnlng  to  roy  office 
Ib  Fort  fajn©  «id.  mk,®  imia©  nngg^ttlom  which  poesiljly  sight 
"be  belpfttl  in  allowing  you  to  co'se  to  Bom  eonclusios  with  refer- 
ence to  the  di^otition  of  th©  Todd  Boae. 

first  thou^^t  Is  that  |rou  should  not  iMdor  any  cson- 
slderattou  l©a@Q  the  rr"6i'"<mee  for  afters  of  years  to  th«^  prasent 
ocGupajats  for  this  womld  ©ost  e«rtalhly  staad  in  your  way  of 
progrsas  you  may  wish  to  develop  with  referamc®  to  the  B«ae. 

'•'y  own  thought  is  that  If  you  could  get  f,  reasonable 
gum  of  sjorsey  for  the  home.  It  cowlf?  then  be  properly  Irarest'^'fl , 
an-^  yo'j  wtaild  prolMifely  secure  .about  as  mch  reaniaeration  from 
It  a©  you  would  thro\jgh  some  •.-JvEUitu-j^of  yoixr  oim,  anrl  of 

course  there  wo\).ld  be  much  lose  work. 

There  do  not  sesjs  to  be  any  buyers*  however,  end  I  am 
under  th©  issprentlon  that  you  would  6q  well  to  secure  such 
little    tokens  as  might  add  sow©  atinosphere  to  the  rooms  down- 
stairs, fitting  thsffi  up  with  furniture  of  the  period  when  the 
Todds  occupied  the  home,  s&cxjrin^  &  few  little  soiivsalrs  in  the 
w<^  of  booklets  anr?  pictures  of  lary^odd  which  raight  bear  di- 
rectly upon  the  '^^^^  ■-^^      house  an;*  then  charft©  a  fee  of  say 
25  c<^nts»  you  wotjld  I  believe  be  able  to  realise  something, 
for  the  afDO'ant  of  Bione,>*  you  Mjuld  have  to  spenf^  to  ^t  the  place 
re€f.«y. 

As  eacplained  to  you  upon  my  visit  there  It  soerrs  to  rae 
It  would  be  B5uch  more  prefer^le  to  have  in  the  vacant  store 
If  It  shotild  become  vacant  aryar  the  restaurant  lease  satires 
an  antique  shop  or  some  type  of  Industry  which  would  hariconlse 
with  a  historical 

I  will  be  ploaeed  to  do  all.  tbot  I  can  to  assist  ynvi 
in  any  protest    In  n^leh  you  may  wish  to  proceed. 

_  sora  panphlr>ts 

and  plcturPf'«fii^PP^«hfnP<'»i  «f  Bf^imxm'i  to  y<.u. 

LAW:EB 

Yoxirs  vpiry  truly. 
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MARY  LINCOLN'S  KENTUCKY  HOME 


The  editor  of  Lincoln  Lore  recently  received  a  letter 
from  the  secretary  of  the  Detroit  Lincoln  Group  com- 
menting on  the  probable  demolition  of  the  Mary  Todd 
Lincoln  Kentucky  Home  at  Lexington.  In  this  letter 
he  states  "the  house  is  about  to  be  razed  to  make  room 
for  a  gas  station.  Five  or  six  thousand  dollars  would 
save  it."  He  further  comments,  "I  am  bringing  up  the 
matter  in  our  group  and  trying  to  start  something  in  the 
way  of  a  fund  to  save  the  situation.  Don't  you  feel  that 
it  would  be  a  worthy  project  if  all  groups  might  get 
together  and  do  something  about  saving  this  landmark?" 

Mary  Todd  was  not  bom  in  the  house  at  574  West 
Main  Street,  Lexington,  but  lived  there  from  early  child- 
hood until  she  moved  to  Springfield,  Illinois,  in  1839  to 
make  her  home  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Edwards.  Although 
the  building  has  been  somewhat  disfigured  by  the  set- 
ting apart  of  some  space  on  the  first  floor  for  a  store 
room,  the  building  could  yet  be  restored  to  its  original 
form. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  dis- 
played a  picture  of  the  Todd  home  supplemented  with 
this  statement:  "A  group  of  public-spirited  citizens  of 
Lexington  is  planning  to  purchase  the  old  structure  and 
use  it  as  a  museum  for  Lincoln  relics  owned  in  Lexing- 
ton and  as  a  memorial  to  her." 

Later  in  1921  the  Washington  Star  referring  to  the 
same  project  stated  "An  option  has  been  obtained  on  the 
property  and  civic  and  historical  clubs  have  become  inter- 
ested in  the  purchase,  either  by  local  subscription  or  a 
nation-wide  appeal." 

In  January,  1922,  the  lUionis  State  Register  carried  a 
story  about  the  anticipated  memorial  stating  that  "sev- 
eral of  the  civic  clubs  of  Lexington  among  them  the 
Rotary,  Kiwanis,  Lions,  Pyramid  and  Optimist  Clubs 
have  newly  adopted  resolutions  favoring  the  purchase 
and  the  conversion  of  the  home  into  a  historic  shrine 
and  museum." 

Nothing  ever  came  of  these  projects  with  the  possible 
exception  that  they  may  have  encouraged  the  Pyramid 
Club  of  Lexington  to  place  a  tablet  on  the  outside  wall 
of  the  building  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  the  structure's 
history. 

An  article  by  J.  Frank  Dunn  appearing  in  the  Lexing- 
ton Herald  for  January  30,  1936,  again  called  attention 
to  the  neglected  condition  of  the  structure  as  the  store 
room  of  the  building  was  then  vacant.  Mr.  Dunn  ob- 
served "what  doubtless  would  be  preserved  as  a  national 
shrine  if  located  elsewhere,  instead  of  being  an  aban- 
doned grocery  and  a  public  boarding  house,  stands  on 
West  Main  Street  in  Lexington  to  remind  busy  Lexing- 
tonians  of  other  delinquency — The  Mary  Todd  House." 

On  several  different  occasions  the  writer  has  attempted 
to  renew  interest  in  the  project  by  preparing  mographs 
and  by  arranging  for  interviews  and  public  addresses  in 


Lexington.  In  1939  Mrs.  Golden  was  in  possession  of 
the  building  and  she  was  advised  to  charge  a  small  en- 
trance admission  and  utilize  the  store  room  as  an  antique 
and  souvenir  shop  until  such  a  time  as  she  might  be 
able  to  interest  historical  groups  in  purchasing  the 
house. 

About  1932  there  was  some  new  activity  evident  in 
the  memorial  property  and  an  option  on  the  house  was 
again  secured  but  the  price  was  prohibitive  so  the  mat- 
ter was  dropped.  The  house  was  later  sold  at  a  nominal 
figure  to  a  man  who  wished  to  use  it  for  commercial  pur- 
poses which  brought  a  protest  from  the  colored  church 
on  the  opposite  comer.  The  church  stands  on  the  same 
lot  for  which  Abraham  and  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  and 
others  conveyed  the  property  to  the  grantee  on  June  18, 
1856,  to  settle  the  estate  of  Robert  S.  Todd. 

Another  visit  to  Lexington  in  March,  1942,  allowed  the 
writer  to  make  a  public  appeal  to  a  luncheon  club  group 
and  to  interview  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
with  respect  to  the  importance  of  preserving  the  Todd 
House.  A  group  of  women  became  interested  in  the 
project  at  this  time  and  received  a  more  reasonable  prop- 
osition from  the  owner  than  had  been  submitted  to  for- 
mer groups,  allowing  a  period  of  five  years  to  pay  for 
it.  Later  in  the  same  year  when  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  wedding  date  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Mary  Todd 
drew  near  the  writer  prepared  a  manuscript  on  the 
Lincoln-Todd  wedding  which  was  printed  in  the  Lexing- 
ton Leader  for  November  1,  1942, 

This  article  may  have  been  partly  responsible  one 
month  later  for  the  purchase  of  the  property  by  Sterling 
D.  Coke  who  according  to  information  from  J.  Frank 
Dunn,  "would  preserve  it  to  be  made  an  historical  shrine 
after  the  war."  On  January  7,  1943,  the  editor  of  Lincoln 
Lore  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Coke  congratulating  him  on 
the  fine  accomplishment  of  preserving  the  house  in  which 
Kentucky's  most  famous  woman  lived. 

As  late  as  1944  the  writer  again  visiting  Lexington, 
both  in  public  and  in  private  emphasized  the  importance 
of  preserving  the  building  and  attempted  to  get  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  Mr.  Coke  about  the  status  of  the 
project,  but  he  was  absent  from  the  city  so  not  available. 

Now  comes  the  letter  already  mentioned,  from  Mr. 
Heber  of  Detroit  who  has  returned  from  Lexington  with 
information  from  Mr.  William  H.  Townsend,  a  well  known 
Lincoln  student  of  that  city,  stating  that  it  now  appears 
as  if  the  Todd  home  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  make  room  for 
a  filling  station.  If  any  further  organized  effort  to  save 
the  property  is  to  be  made  it  must  be  done  at  once.  Even 
now  the  building  may  be  in  the  process  of  being  razed, 
but  it  has  passed  successfully  through  so  many  crises 
one  hopes  that  even  yet  there  is  time  to  save  the  struc- 
ture for  memorial  purposes. 

Note.  "See  the  June,  1946,  issue  of  the  Filson  Club  Quarterly  for 
an  article  on  the  education  of  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  and  the  cultured 
atmosphere  she  was  able  to  create  in  her  SprinKfield  home." 
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MARY  LINCOLN'S  KENTUCKY  HOME 


The  editor  of  Lincoln  Lore  recently  received  a  letter 
from  the  secretary  of  the  Detroit  Lincoln  Group  com- 
menting on  the  probable  demolition  of  the  Mary  Todd 
Lincoln  Kentucky  Home  at  Lexington.  In  this  letter 
he  states  "the  house  is  about  to  be  razed  to  make  room 
for  a  gas  station.  Five  or  six  thousand  dollars  would 
save  it."  He  further  comments,  "I  am  bringing  up  the 
matter  in  our  group  and  trying  to  start  something  in  the 
way  of  a  fund  to  save  the  situation.  Don't  you  feel  that 
it  would  be  a  worthy  project  if  all  groups  might  get 
together  and  do  something  about  saving  this  landmark?" 

Mary  Todd  was  not  bom  in  the  house  at  574  West 
Main  Street,  Lexington,  but  lived  there  from  early  child- 
hood until  she  moved  to  Springfield,  Illinois,  in  1839  to 
make  her  home  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Edwards.  Although 
the  building  has  been  somewhat  disfigured  by  the  set- 
ting apart  of  some  space  on  the  first  floor  for  a  store 
room,  the  building  could  yet  be  restored  to  its  original 
form. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  dis- 
played a  picture  of  the  Todd  home  supplemented  with 
this  statement:  "A  group  of  public-spirited  citizens  of 
Lexington  is  planning  to  purchase  the  old  structure  and 
use  it  as  a  museum  for  Lincoln  relics  owned  in  Lexing- 
ton and  as  a  memorial  to  her." 

Later  in  1921  the  Washington  Star  referring  to  the 
same  project  stated  "An  option  has  been  obtained  on  the 
property  and  civic  and  historical  clubs  have  become  inter- 
ested in  the  purchase,  either  by  local  subscription  or  a 
nation-wide  appeal." 

In  January,  1922,  the  lUionis  State  Register  carried  a 
story  about  the  anticipated  memorial  stating  that  "sev- 
eral of  the  civic  clubs  of  Lexington  among  them  the 
Rotary,  Kiwanis,  Lions,  Pyramid  and  Optimist  Clubs 
have  newly  adopted  resolutions  favoring  the  purchase 
and  the  conversion  of  the  home  into  a  historic  shrine 
and  musetmi." 

Nothing  ever  came  of  these  projects  with  the  possible 
exception  that  they  may  have  encouraged  the  IVramid 
Club  of  Lexington  to  place  a  tablet  on  the  outside  wall 
of  the  building  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  the  structure's 
history. 

An  article  by  J.  Frank  Dunn  appearing  in  the  Lexing- 
ton Herald  for  January  30,  1936,  again  called  attention 
to  the  neglected  condition  of  the  structure  as  the  store 
room  of  the  building  was  then  vacant.  Mr.  Dunn  ob- 
served "what  doubtless  would  be  preserved  as  a  national 
shrine  if  located  elsewhere,  instead  of  being  an  aban- 
doned grocery  and  a  public  boarding  house,  stands  on 
West  Main  Street  in  Lexington  to  remind  busy  Lexing- 
tonians  of  other  delinquency — The  Mary  Todd  House." 

On  several  different  occasions  the  writer  has  attempted 
to  renew  interest  in  the  project  by  preparing  mographs 
and  by  arranging  for  interviews  and  public  addresses  in 


Lexington.  In  1939  Mrs.  Golden  was  in  possession  of 
the  building  and  she  was  advised  to  charge  a  small  en- 
trance admission  and  utilize  the  store  room  as  an  antique 
and  souvenir  shop  until  such  a  time  as  she  might  be 
able  to  interest  historical  groups  in  purchasing  the 
house. 

About  1932  there  was  some  new  activity  evident  in 
the  memorial  property  and  an  option  on  the  house  was  j 
again  secured  but  the  price  was  prohibitive  so  the  mat-  ■ 
ter  was  dropped.  The  house  was  later  sold  at  a  nominal 
figure  to  a  man  who  wished  to  use  it  for  commercial  pur- 
poses which  brought  a  protest  from  the  colored  church 
on  the  opposite  comer.  The  church  stands  on  the  same 
lot  for  which  Abraham  and  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  and 
others  conveyed  the  property  to  the  grantee  on  June  18, 
1856,  to  settle  the  estate  of  Robert  S.  Todd. 

Another  visit  to  Lexington  in  March,  1942,  allowed  the 
writer  to  make  a  public  appeal  to  a  luncheon  club  group 
and  to  interview  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
with  respect  to  the  importance  of  preserving  the  Todd 
House.  A  group  of  women  became  interested  in  the 
project  at  this  time  and  received  a  more  reasonable  prop- 
osition from  the  owner  than  had  been  submitted  to  for- 
mer groups,  allowing  a  period  of  five  years  to  pay  for 
it.  Later  in  the  same  year  when  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  wedding  date  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Mary  Todd 
drew  near  the  writer  prepared  a  manuscript  on  the 
Lincoln-Todd  wedding  which  was  printed  in  the  Lexing- 
ton Leader  for  November  1,  1942. 

This  article  may  have  been  partly  responsible  one 
month  later  for  the  purchase  of  the  property  by  Sterling 
D.  Coke  who  according  to  information  from  J.  Frank 
Dunn,  "would  preserve  it  to  be  made  an  historical  shrine 
after  the  war."  On  January  7,  1943,  the  editor  of  Lincoln 
Lore  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Coke  congratulating  him  on 
the  fine  accomplishment  of  preserving  the  house  in  which 
Kentucky's  most  famous  woman  lived. 

As  late  as  1944  the  writer  again  visiting  Lexington, 
both  in  public  and  in  private  emphasized  the  importance 
of  preserving  the  building  and  attempted  to  get  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  Mr.  Coke  about  the  status  of  the 
project,  but  he  was  absent  from  the  city  so  not  available. 

Now  comes  the  letter  already  mentioned,  from  Mr. 
Heber  of  Detroit  who  has  returned  from  Lexington  with 
information  from  Mr.  William  H.  Townsend,  a  well  known 
Lincoln  student  of  that  city,  stating  that  it  now  appears 
as  if  the  Todd  home  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  make  room  for 
a  filling  station.  If  any  further  organized  effort  to  save 
the  property  is  to  be  made  it  must  be  done  at  once.  Even 
now  the  building  may  be  in  the  process  of  being  razed, 
but  it  has  passed  successfully  through  so  many  crises 
one  hopes  that  even  yet  there  is  time  to  save  the  stmc- 
ture  for  memorial  purposes. 

Note.  "See  the  June,  1946,  issue  of  the  Filson  Club  Quarterly  for 
an  article  on  the  education  of  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  and  the  cultured 
atmosphere  she  was  able  to  create  in  her  Springfield  home." 


The  Courier- Journal 
Louisville,  Ky. 

2/1^/61 


Mary  Lincoln 
Home  To  Become 
G,O.P.  Offices 

Lexington,  Ky.,  Jan.  7  iJPi — 
The  Fayette  County  Republican 
Executive  Committee  said  Sat- 
urday it  has  bought  the  Mary 
Todd  Lincoln'  Home  here  to 
use  as  party  headquarters, 
j  Republican  clubs  and  com- 
mittees in  the  area  will  be  in- 
vited to  make  their  headquar- 
ters, in  the  building,  where 
Abraliam  Lincoln's  wife  lived 
in  the  1830's.  a  spokesman  for 
the  committee  said. 

Lincoln  visited  the  home 
many  times  between  1847  and 
1850.  Since  then  it  has  been 
at  various  times  a  rooming 
house,  a  saloon,  a  handbook, 
and  a  combined  used-furniture 
store  and  rooming  house. 


June  21,  1962 

Dear  Gerald: 

Your  letter  of  the  19th  came  in  today's  mail.  As  to  MIL  Buena  Vista, 
l^adara  Mentelle 's  school  and  Ellerslie  -  they  are  no  longer  standing,  and  I  doubt 
if  you  ijould  care  to  list  them,  Buena  Vista  -  I8  miles  from  Lexington,  on  the  lees- 
town  Pike,  in  Franklin  County,  was  torn  down  in  19li7  or  TphQj  and  Ellerslie  was 
razed  in  January,  19U7. 

Yes,  I  think  it  is  claimed  that  Lincoln  visited  both  Buena  Vista  and 
Ellerslie,  which  stood  about  l|  miles  east  of  Lexington,  on  the  llLchnond  Pike,  opp- 
osite the  Lexington  VJater  Company  No.  1  reservoir. 

The  home  of  Thomas  Lincoln  was  located  at  the  settlement  of  South  Elkhorn, 
^  miles  south  of  Lexington,  on  the  Lexington-Karrodsburg  l^ke  (U.  S.  Highway  68). 

There  has  not  been  published  a  guide  to  the  highway  markers  erected  by 
the  state  of  Kentucky.  It  is  planned  on  doing  this  in  a  couple  of  years  when  there  been 
a  sufficient  number  erectfitd  to  make  the  book.  Gov,  Bert  Combs  has  appropriated  $1^,000 
this  year  for  the  markers  and  a  lot  of  them  will  go  up  in  1962  and  1963. 

With  best  wishes  - 

Very  cordially  yours. 


Dr.  Gerald  HcMurtry. 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 


Dr.  R.  Gerald  McMurtry  -  Director, 
lincoln  National  life  Foundation. 

Fort  \\iayne  1^  Indiana. 


J.  WINSTON  COLEMAN,  JR. 

WINBURN  FARM 

LEXINGTON,  KENTUCKY 

6/23 

Daar  Gerald  J 

The  Jouett  portrait  of  Robert  S.  Todd  is  oxmed 
by  tjllliajn  H.  Toxinsend,  20  lienielle  Park,  iGrdngton,  Ky.  It 
hangs  in  his  dining  room.  He  also  ouns  the  xjatch  lincoln  wore 
the  night  he  was  killed,  and  part  of  the  collar,  etc.  You 
probably  already  Icnew  of  these,  but  Plight  want  to  list  them. 

Best  mshes  - 


J.  Winston  Coleman,  Jr. 

WINBURN  FARM    -    RUSSELL  CAVE  RDAD 
LEXINGTON,  KENTUCKY 


July  l8th,  1962 

Dear  Gerald: 

Yours  of  the  13th  came  to  hand  and  glad  to  hear  from  you  again.  I  don't 
understand  why  the  telephone  operator  could  not  find  my  rtoiber  -  it  is  2-86^8  and 
has  been  listed  at  this  location  for  the  last  27  years. 

In  my  weekly  article  in  the  Jjexington  Herald-Leader  under  the  title  of 
^  Historic  Kentucky,  which  appears  each  Sunday  with  a  picture  and  a  xirrite-up,  I  had 
the  Ward's  Academy  and  the  site  of  Mary  Todd's  birthplace.  This  series  ha^run,  in 
all,  now  over  seven  years,  and  I  believe  I  can  keep  it  going  for  another  two  or  three. 

In  the  next  day  or  so,  I  will  copy  the  data  from  both  of  the  above  articles 
and  loiT'jard  to  youj  I  don't  have  much  on  "Grandma  Parker's"  house  \iiich  stood  (and  is 
still  standing)  immediately  west  of  the  llary  Todd  birthplace  site.  It  is  currently 
being  used  (as  has  iDeen  for  last  UO  jrears)  as  the  orphan's  asylum  of  Lexington,  I 
don't  think  Mar^Todd  ever  lived  there,  but  as  she  was  bom^and  reared  up^an  early 
teen-age,  it  is  likely  that  she  played  there  and  in  the  big  ftont  yard  of  her  grand- 
mother. This  house  is  pretty  well  mentioned  in  Bill  Townsend's  Lincoln  and  his  Wife 's 
Home  Town.  Possibly  you  had  better  write  to  him  for  additional  data  on  it.  He  is  able 
to  answer  his  letters,  etc.    In  the  nejct  issue  of  Lincoln  Herald,  I  will  have  a  short 
article,  with  pictures,  on  the  birthplace  of  Mary  Todd. 
Yerj'-  cordially. 


Dr,  R.  Gerald  I4cl4\irtry. 

Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation, 

Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana, 


WILLIAjW  h.townsend 
lexiivgton,  kentucky 


July  30,  1962 


Dr.  R.  Gerald  McMurtry 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana 

Dear  Gerald: 

I  think  the  subject  you  are  now  working 
on  for  Lincoln  Lore  is  a  most  worthy  project  and 
will  be  of  immense  benefit  to  everybody  who  is 
interested  in  this  subject. 

I  think  your  Fayette  County  listing  is 
complete.     I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  worthwhile 
to  include  the  Widow  Parker  home.     However,  you 
might  consider  the  following:     As  you  will  recall, 
after  St.  Paul  Catholic  Church  was  built  on  West 
Short  Street,  the  church  also  acquired  as  a  resi- 
dence for  the  priest  the  Mary  Todd  birthplace  next 
door.      For  a  good  many  years  Father  Barry,  undoubt- 
edly the  most  outstanding  of  all  the  Catholic  priests 
Lexington  ever  had,  lived  here  until  the  old  house 
was  torn  down  and  the  present  one  erected  on  the  birth- 
place site.     However,  the  brick  in  the  old  Todd  home, 
together  with  much  of  the  woodwork  and  several  mantle- 
pieces  -  and  perhaps  the  stairway  -  were  used  to  build 
the  Superintendent's  lodge  at  the  entrance  to  Calvary 
Catholic  Cemetery  on  West  Main  Street,  just  opposite 
the  Lexington  Cemetery. 

I  think  this  is  not  generally  known  and 
it  may  not  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  in- 
cluded in  your  list. 

All  of  the  family  send  you  their  best 

regards . 


WHT:AMK 


Sincerely, 


The  Post  &  Times-Star 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


January  ?2 ,  1971 


^    To  renew  home  of  Mary  Lincoln 


BY  ARLO  T.  WAGNER 

Kentucky  Post  Washlntton  Bureau 

WASHINGTON;  A  plan 
to  purchase  and  restore  the 
Mary  Todd  Lincoln  home  in 


Lexington  has  been  worked 
out  with  federal  autliori- 
ties..  fulfilling  the  aspira- 
tions of  F.eulaii  Nunn,  tlie 
Kentucky  governor's  wife. 


State  Parks  Commi^^sion- 
er  Jim  Host  is  negotiating 
details  now  f'M'  an  aoplir'^- 
tion  to  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Develupment  De- 
partment which  could  pro- 
vide money. 

TENTATIVE  agreement 
was  reached  with  federal 
authorities  during  Gov. 
Louie  B.  Nunn's  visit  here 
a  week  ago. 

Under  the  Historic  Pres- 
ervation Act,  the  block  en- 
compassing Mary  Todd's 
home,  now  used  as  a  ware- 
house, would  be  included 
in  a  Lexington  urban  re- 
newal tract. 

HUD  COULD  provide  75 
per  cent  of  the  money  to 
buy  the  house  and  the 
block  arid  pay  up  to 
$90,000  for  restoration,  said 
Host. 

"It  won't  tost  the  city 
anything,"  said  Host,  be- 
cause Kentucky  and 
$35,000  donations  collected 


by  Mrs.  Nunn  would  pro- 
vide L"xinglon's  share. 

NUNN,  HOST  and  Assist- 
ant Parks  Commissioner 
Shirley  W.  Palmer-Ball  met 
with  HUD  Undersecretary 
Norman  Watson  to  deter- 
mine if  the  project  was  cov- 
ered by  the  preservation 
law. 

"They  reacted  favora- 
bly," said  Host.  "Any  time 
you  get  the  governor  along, 
it  just  goes  so  much  better. 
Now  we  have  to  put  it  in 
writing." 

"THIS  IS  a  great  accom- 
plishment," said  Joe  De- 
vVeese,  liasion  here  for  Gov. 
Nunn.  "The  two  previous 
Democratic  administrations 
promi.scd  to  icstoie  the 
Mary  Todd  Lincoln  home 
but  never  did. 

"The  governor  said  his 
wife  would  know  the  good 
news  as  soon  as  he  entered 
the  door  at  home  because 
of  the  expression  on  his 
face." 


I  > 

1 


The  Courier  Journal 
The  Louisville  Times 


February  1?,  I9?l 


Lincoln,  his  wife  and  children  once  returned 
to  Kentucky  and  lived  in  his  wife's  family  home 
in  Lexington,  at  right.  Gov.  Louie  Nunn's  wife 
has  been  promised  federal  help  to  restore  the 
home. 


Rilling  maKes  possiBie 
Todd  home  restoration 


Aasociate<l  Press 

I  RAN'KFORT,  Ky.  —  The  Court  of 
.opeals  apparently  cleared  the  way  yes- 

.■fiay  to  proceed  with  restoring  the  Alary 

■  id  Lincoln  home  in  Lexington  and 
■■crating  it  as  a  shrine. 

Tile  high  court  affirmed  a  Fayette  Cir- 
..t  Court  ruling  that  held  the  state  could 
■  "demn  the  property  on  the  basis  of  its 
;lue  alone  and  did  not  have  to  consider 

along  vviih  the  value  of  some  adjacent- 
croperty. 

The  building  oa  East  Main  Street  was 
;  Hirlhood  home  of  President  Abraham 
.ncoin's  wife. 

:v[r.  and  Mrs.  Sterling  Coke  and  their 
-t! inter,  2.1rs.  Frederick  Kieckhefer,  who 
r;  the  old  Todd  property,  had  con- 
r.ildd  that  its  value  should  be  considered 
:r.g  with  the  adjoining  property.  That 
/oLiing  property  is  owned  by  a  hard- 
ira  company  in  which  Mrs.  Kieckhefer's 
.-band  is  the  principal  owner;  the  hard- 
ara  firm  has  been  leasing  the  Todd 
■jperty  for  storage  and  to  load  trucks. 
V.T3.  Louie  B.  Nunn  led  the  move  to 
(.uire  the  property  and  make  it  a  state 
.:rine  while  her  Republican  husband  was 
ovemor.  She  raised  5145,000  in  contri- 
itions  from  across  Kentucky  for  the 
■  roject. 

Sne  said  yesterday  that  the  money  has 
?en  in  a  bank  since  the  property  o^vners 
to  court  to  fight  the  condemnation 

'•'e'". 

.Irs.  Nunn  said  a  private  group,  the 
:::ucky  ZMansion  Preservation  Founda- 
;  jn.  Lnc,  wili  use  the  money  to  restore 
r.e  home  at  its  present  site  as  soon  as  the 
le  gives  it  permission.  She  said  the  sale 
rice  of  the  home,  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
n-.nation  process,  was  $26,300,  its  ap- 
"ised  value. 

.^•".ate  Parks  Commissioner  Ewart  John- 
n  said  yesterday  he  felt  the  project 
:uld  be  good  for  Lexington.  Saying  it 
it  SI  miilion  to  restore  White  Hall  near 
;;chmond  during  the  Nunn  administra- 
jn,  Johnson  said  the  state  '"doesn't  have 
money''  to  restore  or  operate  the 
:d  home  but  would  help  the  private 
roup  any  other  way  it  could. 
in  the  litigation  on  the  case,  Fayette 
Ircuit  Court  rejected  the  contention  by 
■e  Cokes  that  the  Todd  property  and 
-.raware  firm  property  should  be  con- 
iered  together  in  determining  the  value 
I  ".he  home.  The  high  court  agreed  with 
:e  lower  court,  saymg  there  was  no  com- 
lunity   of  ownership  since   the  Cokes 
:-rely  collected  rent  on  the  property. 
The  circuit  and  appellate  courts  also 
Hected  a  contention  that  the  state  had 
ot  made  a  good  faith  effort  to  buy  the 
oi:erty. 


Efforts  to  huy  the  property  were  mad.| 
"over  a  substantial  period  of  time."  Th(^ 
state  made  a  legitimate  offer  and  "thi^ 
landowners  flatly  rejected  it,"  the  high 
court  noted.  | 

"The  evidence  further  showed,"  the 
court  added,  "that  the  landowners  had 
stated  on  several  occasions  that  they 
would  sell  the  house  alone  but  would 
never  sell  the  lot  on  which  the  house 
..stood." 

Finally,  the  court  rejected  a  contention 
that  the  stat^^  did  not  have  the  right  to 
condemn  the  property  because  it  was 
to  be  used  by  a  private,  nonprofit  organi- 
zation. 

The  court  said  there  was  no  evidence 
that  the  property  would  not  continue  to 
be  owned  by  the  state  and  be  used  a.>  a 
state  park  or  shrine  although  the  founda- 
tion might  have  some  management  func- 
tion over  it. 
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TWO  NEW  LINCOLN  SITES  .  .  .  MAYBE 


America's  continuing  interest  in  Abraham  Lincoln  is  a 
phenomenon  most  evident  on  a  broadly  popular  level.  There 
may  well  be  less  research  in  progress  on  Lincoln  manuscripts 
and  books  than  there  was  two  or  three  decades  ago.  Real  ac- 
tion is  taking  place,  however,  where  masses  of  Americans 
look  increasingly  for  their  contacts  with  history,  at  historical 
sites.  The  National  Park  Service  initiated  a  long-range  pro- 
gram to  improve  the  Lincoln  home  site  in  Springfield,  Illinois, 
some  years  back.  There  is  a  large  project  under  way  to  up- 
grade the  interpretative  material  at  other  Lincoln  sites  in 


Illinois  as  well.  A  new  site  in  Kentucky  was  dedicated  just  this 
year,  and  people  in  Vermont,  of  all  places,  are  at  work  to  save 
another  Lincoln-related  historical  site. 

The  newest  addition  is  the  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  House  in 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  dedicated  on  June  ninth  of  this  year. 
Like  all  such  events,  this  dedication  was  the  result  of  con- 
siderable struggle  over  a  substantial  period  in  the  past.  More 
than  seven  years  ago,  Mrs.  Louis  B.  Nunn,  wife  of  the  gover- 
nor of  Kentucky  at  that  time,  visited  the  historic  brick  house 
in  which  Mary  Todd  spent  her  girlhood  years.  The  wives  of  the 
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FIGURE  2.  Much  of  the 
Todd  home  is  restored  to  the 
period  1832  -  1849,  the  time 
of  Robert  Smith  Todd's 
residence  there.  This  par- 
lor contains  the  painted 
portrait  of  Robert  Smith 
Todd.  The  couches  are 
copies  of  furniture  used  by 
Mary  Todd  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  the  White  House. 
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governors  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  were  coming  for  a  visit  and 
had  expressed  an  interest  in  seeing  the  house.  Mrs.  Nunn  was 
shocked  to  find  that  the  Todd  home  was  a  tumbledown  ware- 
house for  plumbing  supplies. 

The  house  had  survived  many  close  calls  in  the  past.  As 
early  as  1921,  civic  and  historical  groups  in  Lexington  show- 
ed interest  in  using  the  house  for  a  museum.  After  a  year's  ef- 
forts, however,  the  only  accomplishment  was  the  placement 
of  a  tablet  on  the  outside  of  the  building  describing  its  history. 
Occasional  newspaper  articles  on  the  sad  plight  of  the  house 
sparked  little  interest.  A  proposal  to  use  it  for  commercial  pur- 


poses in  1932  did  prompt  a  protest  from  a  black  church  across 
the  street.  Louis  A.  Warren,  the  first  editor  of  Lincoln  Lore, 
made  several  attempts  in  the  1940s  to  interest  Lexington  citi- 
zens in  converting  the  home  into  an  historic  site,  but  in  1946, 
the  house  was  nearly  razed  to  make  room  for  a  gas  station. 

The  home  was  a  victim  of  forces  of  which  we  have  only  re- 
cently become  aware.  Before  the  era  of  woman's  liberation,  it 
was  not  easy  to  arouse  enthusiasm  for  a  girlhood  home.  In- 
deed, the  Kentucky  Mansions  Preservation  Foundation  touts 
the  home  as  "the  first  shrine  to  honor  an  American  First 
Lady."  C.  Frank  Dunn,  a  local  Lexington  historian  who  was 


FIGURE  3.  The  master  bed- 
room in  the  Todd  house  is 
furnished  with  pieces  made 
in  Winchester,  Kentucky,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Knowl- 
edge of  the  type  of  carpet 
used  in  the  room  came  from 
the  1849  inventory  of  the 
Robert  Smith  Todd  estate. 
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interested  in  saving  the  house  in  1949,  wrote  Louis  Warren  to 
tell  him  that  it  would  never  work  to  save  the  home  "to  glorify 
womanhood."  It  could  only  succeed  as  an  essentially  Lincoln- 
related  memorial. 

Dunn  pointed  to  other  problems.  He  did  not  feel  that  any 
prominent  woman  in  Lexington  would  lead  a  campaign  to 
save  the  Todd  house.  For  one  thing,  the  home  was  a  notorious 
house  of  ill  fame  in  some  of  the  years  after  it  passed  out  of 
Todd  family  hands.  For  another,  most  of  the  leaders  of 
Lexington  society  were  Confederate  descendants.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  state  did  not  secede,  Lincoln's  policies  on  race 
drove  Kentucky  sentiment  into  the  camp  of  the  Solid  South 
after  the  war  was  over,  and  there  that  sentiment  remained  as 
late  as  1949.  A  further  problem  was  the  extremely  poor  condi- 
tion of  the  house.  At  that  time,  it  seemed  "utterly  impossible  to 
restore  the  place." 

The  Todd  home  went  through  the  various  stages  of  decay 
that  properties  on  the  slide  go  through.  The  original  family 
left,  and  the  occupants  became  people  without  a  permanent 
home.  From  a  rooming  house,  it  became  a  place  where  people 
went  just  for  an  evening.  From  a  saloon,  it  became  a  place  oc- 
cupied more  by  objects  than  people,  a  used-furniture  store.  At 
last,  it  became  a  place  occupied  only  by  objects,  a  warehouse. 

Mrs.  Nunn  organized  the  Kentucky  Mansions  Preserva- 
tion Foundationin  1969torenovatetheExecutiveMansionin 
Frankfort.  The  organization  restored  White  Hall,  the  home  of 
Lincoln's  minister  to  Russia,  antislavery  maverick  Cassius 
M.  Clay.  The  Foundation  also  took  an  interest  in  the  Todd 
home,  but  the  conversion  of  that  home  to  a  public  historic  site 
would  not  be  accomplished  without  a  final  struggle. 

The  Kentucky  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  raised  $26,500, 
the  appraised  value  of  the  house.  Governor  Nunn  provided 
$100,000  in  state  money  from  a  contingency  fund.  The  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  included  the 
block  on  which  the  Todd  home  was  situated  in  a  Lexington  ur- 
ban renewal  tract.  In  1971,  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky 
bought  the  tract,  but  a  long  legal  battle  ensued.  The  owners 
contested  the  state's  ability  to  condemn  the  property  on  the 
basis  of  the  value  of  that  piece  of  property  alone  without  con- 
sidering its  value  in  conjunction  with  surrounding  proper- 
ties. In  1973,  the  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals  upheld  a  Fayette 
Circuit  Court  ruling  that  the  state  could  condemn  the  proper- 
ty without  considering  the  value  of  the  adjacent  property. 

Actual  restoration  of  the  property  could  not  begin  until 
1976.  Governor  Julian  Carroll's  administration  provided 
$465,000  to  restore  the  house  and  purchase  furnishings.  The 
governor  and  his  wife  also  made  unused  Executive  Mansion 
furniture  available  for  use  in  the  Todd  home.  The  feat  was  at 
last  accomplished. 

The  house  was  built  in  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Robert  Smith  Todd  purchased  the  house  in  1832,  when 
his  daughter  Mary  was  already  fourteen  years  old.  She  lived 
in  the  home  until  she  left  for  Springfield  in  1839;  her  father 
lived  there  until  his  death  in  1849.  While  he  lived  in  the  house, 
Robert  Todd  was  clerk  of  the  Kentucky  House  of  Representa- 
tives, was  elected  to  the  Kentucky  Senate,  and  was  president 
of  the  Lexington  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Kentucky.  The  family 
gained  substantial  income  from  a  grocery  establishment. 

Of  course,  the  original  furnishings  of  the  Todd  home  have 
not  survived.  When  Robert  Todd  died  in  1849,  his  estate  was 
offered  for  sale  and  was  scattered  far  and  wide.  The  inventory 
of  the  estate  made  for  that  sale  survives,  however,  and  from 
that  inventory  it  was  possible  to  make  an  educated  guess  at 
the  furnishings  of  the  house.  The  twenty-room  brick  house 
contains  a  rare  portrait  of  Robert  Todd  and  draperies  copied 
from  a  surviving  swatch  from  the  original  parlor.  The  home  is 
open  to  visitors  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  Tuesday  through  Satur- 
day, and  from  1  p.m.  to  4  p.m.,  Sunday. 

The  name  of  Robert  Todd  figures  prominently  in  the  strug- 
gle which  is  presently  going  on  to  save  Hildene,  a  mansion  in 
Manchester,  Vermont.  It  was  the  home  of  Robert  Todd  Lin- 
coln, the  only  son  of  Abraham  and  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  to  live 
to  maturity.  Robert  first  visited  Manchester  on  a  vacation  to 
escape  the  heat  of  a  Washington  summer  during  the  Civil 
War.  He  visited  the  area  repeatedly  after  the  war  and  was 
especially  fond  of  the  summer  home  his  law  partner,  Edward 
Swift  Isham,  kept  in  the  area.  In  1902,  now  wealthy  and  suc- 
cessful, Robert  Todd  Lincoln  purchased  several  hundred 
acres  in  Manchester.  In  1904,  Hildene  was  built  and  remain- 
ed in  the  family's  hands  until  the  death  of  Robert's  grand- 
daughter, Mary  Lincoln  Beckwith,  in  1975.  Her  will  left  the 
412-acre  estate  to  the  Christian  Science  Church  with  the  wish 
that  it  be  preserved  as  a  memorial  to  her  grandparents.  How- 
ever, the  will  contains  an  escape  clause  allowing  the  church  to 


sell  the  estate  if  it  is  "impractical"  to  run  the  estate  as  an  his- 
torical memorial. 

The  position  of  the  Christian  Science  Church  is  simple. 
They  consider  themselves,  according  to  Mr.  Carl  B.  Rechner, 
Real  Estate  Consultant  at  the  Christian  Science  Center  in 
Boston,  a  "small  but  international  church."  They  are  not 
equipped  to  run  historical  memorials,  and  that  is  an  enter- 
prise which  does  not  particularly  fit  their  mainly  religious  ob- 
jectives. They  wish  to  follow  the  spirit  of  the  will  and  will  sell 
the  property  to  any  group  which  will  operate  the  property  as  a 
memorial  to  the  Lincolns.  However,  the  property  was  ap- 
praised at  $6 1 2,000,  and  no  group  which  wish  es  to  operate  the 
home  as  an  historic  property  has  that  kind  of  money.  Mr. 
Rechner  said  that  the  church  offered  to  sell  for  $400,000  and  to 
"make  terms"  that  would  ease  even  that  burden,  but  their  of- 
fer has  not  been  taken.  They  have  been  offered,  $200,000, 
which  they  refused.  They  feel  that,  if  no  group  prepared  to 
manage  the  property  as  a  memorial  offers  to  buy  it  for  a 
reasonable  price,  that  they  are  then  free  to  sell  to  any  other 
buyer  for  the  next  best  use. 

The  Friends  of  Hildene,  Inc.,  a  group  of  over  one  hundred 
Manchester  citizens  anxious  to  save  the  mansion  for  histori- 
cal purposes,  is  long  on  sentiment  for  the  project  and,  under- 
standably, short  on  funds.  One  major  gift,  says  FOH  presi- 
dent Robert  Schmid,  allowed  them  to  make  the  $200,000  offer. 
Since  negotiations  to  close  the  gap  between  that  and  the 
church's  figure  have  broken  down,  that  offer  has  been  with- 
drawn. The  Friends  of  Hildene  think  that  they  have  an  excel- 
lent chance  to  save  the  estate  through  the  courts.  "News  from 
the  Friends  of  Hildene,"  a  bulletin  published  by  the  organiza- 
tion, stated  their  case  this  way  in  April: 

The  FOH  stand,  buttressed  by  legal  precedent  and 
authority,  is  that  the  Church  has  not  shown  —  and  has 
made  no  good  faith  effort  to  establish  —  that  to  run  Hildene 
as  directed  in  the  Will  would  be  "impractical."  Therefore, 
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FIGURE  4.  Robert  Todd  Lincoln's  portrait  in  the  din- 
ing room  of  Hildene. 
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having  failed  to  establish  "impracticality,"  the  Church  is 
not  free  to  sell  the  estate  except  to  a  buyer  who  will  honor 
Miss  Beckwith's  memorial  concept.  In  FOH's  view  "im- 
practicality" might  have  been  argued  if  the  Beckwith  Will 
had  left  no  money  to  the  Church  as  operating  capital  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  Hildene  memorial.  But  the  Will  provides  a 
specific  fund  of  $425,000.  as  endowment  for  this  memorial 
purpose  as  well  as  "all  the  rest,  residue,  and  remainder"  of 
the  estate  after  taxes  and  expenses  have  been  paid.  Thus, 
with  .  .  .  working  capital  and  with  full  title  to  the  land  and 
buildings,.  .  .the  Church  must  present  convincing  evidence 
—  which  has  not  been  forthcoming  —  that  it  is  "impracti- 
cal" to  maintain  Hildene  as  a  memorial. 
The  $425,000  endowment  was  a  fund  set  aside  in  Miss  Beck- 
with's will  for  her  servants.  The  servants  are  all  deceased 
now,  and  in  that  contingency  the  money  and  the  "rest  and 
residue"  of  the  estate  after  settlement  were  to  go  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  memorial.  Mr.  Schmid  estimates  the  amount  avail- 
able for  this  purpose  now  at  $780,000  in  cash,  stocks,  and 
bonds.  A  court  fight  is  in  the  offing,  the  Church  petitioning 
the  courts  for  permission  to  sell  Hildene  on  the  open  market 
and  the  Friends  of  Hildene  "determined  to  prevent,  by  all 
legal  means,  the  diversion  of  these  resources  from  their  in- 
tended purpose." 

Hildene  has  been  nominated  for  inclusion  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  by  the  Vermont  State  Division  for 
Historic  Preservation,  which  described  it  as  a  "magnificent 
example  of  Georgian  revival  architecture."  Miss  Kathryn 
Welch,  planning  officer  for  the  Boston  regional  office  of  the 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  noted: 
The  estate  contains  a  multiplicity  of  artifacts,  memorabilia, 
and  archival  materials,  which  would  be  of  historical  signif- 
icance. Resources  such  as  the  papers  and  correspondence 
of  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  and  the  Lincoln-Beckwith  families 
as  well  as  the  collection  of  artifacts  should  be  evaluated  for 
their  content  and  significance  relative  to  U.S.  history,  the 
history  of  the  Lincoln-Beckwith  family,  and  the  more  local 
history  of  the  estate  and  the  town  of  Manchester. 
The  home  is  in  good  physical  condition,  and  Mr.  Schmid  says 
that  the  furnishings  in  the  home  are  mostly  the  ones  Robert 
Todd  Lincoln  acquired  for  it.  Miss  Beckwith,  known  locally  as 
"Peg,"  lived  in  the  house  as  it  had  been  set  up  by  her  grand- 


father. She  bought  very  few  furnishings  herself.  Some  of  the 
furnishings,  however,  go  to  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  Beckwith, 
Miss  Beckwith's  brother,  and  he  is  currently  distributing 
some  of  the  items.  Friends  of  Hildene  have  contacted  him, 
however,  and  he  has  apparently  agreed  to  leave  certain  very 
important  pieces,  like  the  grandfather  clock,  in  the  home. 

When  I  asked  Mr.  Rechner  for  a  description  of  the  Church's 
position,  he  gave  me  in  essence  the  position  I  described  as  the 
Church's  above.  He  did  not  mention  the  endowment  fund  on 
which  the  Friends  of  Hildene  place  so  much  emphasis.  Want- 
ing to  clarify  the  matter,  I  called  the  Church's  associate  coun- 
sel, Mr.  Philip  Hunt.  He  expressed  some  reluctance  to  discuss 
a  matter  of  litigation  at  first,  but  he  did  consent  to  discuss  the 
will  a  bit.  The  "so-called  endowment"  fund  is  "in  there,"  he 
said,  as  a  trust  which  was  never  set  up  because  all  the  poten- 
tial beneficiaries  were  deceased  before  they  could  benefit  from 
it.  Mr.  Hunt's  position  is  that,  "endowment"  fund  or  no,  the 
whole  question  hinges  on  "the  degree  of  discretion"  Miss 
Beckwith  desired  the  directors  of  the  Church  to  have.  The 
courts,  he  said,  will  look  at  the  critical  words  in  the  will,  which 
state  that  in  the  event  the  directors  should  determine  the  his- 
torical memorial  purpose  impractical,  they  could  use  the 
property  to  further  the  ends  of  religion  as  taught  by  Mary 
Baker  Eddy.  The  will  states  that  it  is  Miss  Beckwith's  "de- 
sire," but  she  does  "not  direct"  that  it  be  used  for  the  histori- 
cal purpose.  She  could  have  directed  them  to  do  so  and  left  the 
property  to  someone  else  in  the  event  that  they  did  not  wish  to 
do  so.  The  courts  will  have  to  interpret  whether  it  is  entirely  up 
to  the  directors  of  the  Church  to  decide  the  question  of  practi- 
cality. In  the  meantime,  Lincoln  enthusiasts  will  have  to  wait 
and  watch  anxiously  or  hope  that  some  benefactor  can  close 
the  gap  between  the  Church's  price  for  the  property  and  the 
funds  raised  by  the  Friends  of  Hildene. 

Editor's  Note:  Readers  of  the  credits  for  photographs  in  recent  issues 
will  have  noted  the  appearance  of  the  Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln  Library 
and  Museum.  This  is  the  new  name  for  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foun- 
dation. A  future  issue  will  deal  with  the  renaming  of  the  Foundation  in 
honor  of  its  first  director  and  with  the  move  of  the  facility  to  brand  new 
quarters. 

M.  E.  N.,  Jr. 


•:>m  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 


FIGURE  5.  Main  entrance  of  Hildene. 
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Mary  Todd  Lincoln  House  Dedication 
Lexington  Center,  Lexington,  Kentucky 
June  9,1977 

Introductions  Mrs.  Louie  B.  Nunn 

Words  of  Welcome   Mr.  Robert  M.  Brewer 

Past  President,  Lexington 
Chamber  of  Commerce 

Honored  Guest  Mr.  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  Beckwith 

Invocation   The  Reverend  Glynn  Burke 

Central  Christian  Church 

LUNCHEON 

Remarks  Mr.  Bruce  Montgomery 

Commissioner,  Kentucky 
Department  of  Parks 

Remarks  The  Honorable  Louie  B.  Nunn 

Former  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky 

Dedication  Speech   The  Honorable  Julian  M.  Carroll 

Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky 


Unveiling  of  Plaques 


The  Honorable  Louie  B.  Nunn 
Governor  Julian  M.  Carroll 


Kentucky  Mansions  Preservation  Foundation  Members  1968-1977 


Mrs.  Kenneth  Adams,  Lexington 
Mrs.  John  P.  Barrow;,  Jr.,  Lexington 
Mrs.  George  Bickel,  Louisville 
Mr.  Samuel  Cassidy,  Lexington 
Mr.  Albert  Christian,  Louisville 
Mr.  W.  Howard  Clay,  Louisville 
Mrs.  William  Preston  Cox,  Lexington 
Mrs.  Dennis  Cravens,  Lexington 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Crump,  Lexington 
Mr.  Richard  DeCamp,  Lexington 
Miss  Laura  Dickerson,  Williamstown 
Mr.  John  T.  Diederich,  Ashland  (Deceased) 
Mrs.  Adron  Doran,  Lexington 
Mr.  Anthony  Eardley,  Lexington 
Mrs.  Donald  Edger,  Lexington 
Mrs.  John  T.  Ellison,  Lexington 
Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Evans,  Lexington 
Mr.  Norman  Farris,  Science  Hill 
Mr.  Walter  Ferguson,  Lexington 
Mrs.  Edward  Gaines,  Lexington 
Miss  Donna  Gosney,  Lexington 
Miss  Kathryn  Hanley,  Lexington 
Mr.  H  H.  Harned,  Frankfort  (Deceased) 
Mr.  M.  Grayson  Harralson,  Princeton 

Mrs.  Phillip  Harrison,  Cynthiana 
Mrs.  Clarence  Henderson,  Louisville 
Mrs.  Richard  H.  Hill,  Louisville 
Mr.  Edward  Houlihan,  Lexington 
Mrs.  Paul  Jett,  Richmond 
Mrs.  R.  Wathen  Medley,  Owensboro 
Mr.  Ralph  E.  Mills,  Frankfort 
Judge  Morris  C.  Montgomery ,  Lawrenceburg  (Deceased) 
Mrs.  Robert  W.  Moore,  Glasgow 
The  Honorable  Thniston  B.  Morton,  Louisville 
Mrs.  Joe H.  Murphy,  Jr.,  Lexington 

Mrs.  Louie  B.  Nunn,  Lexington 
Mrs.  Richard  C.  Page,  Jr. ,  Lexington 
Mrs.  Stanley  Parks,  Lexington 
The  Honorable  Foster  Pettit,  Lexington 
Mr.  Frank  Rankin,  Louisville 
Mr.  Charlie  Sturgill,  Lexington 
Mr.  Tom  Sturgill,  Lexington 
Mrs.  James  C.  Thomas,  Fort  Mitchell 
Mrs.  William  Worth,  Lexington 


511  West  Short  Street 
Lexington,  Kentucky  40507 


HISTORIC  RESTORATION  STANDS  NEAR  ULTRA  ^DDERN  LEXINCTON  CENTER 

by 

Betty  Ellison 

The  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  House  is  part  of  a  historic  restoration 
in  downtown  Lexington  that  stands  near  the  modem,  new  Lexington 
Center  Ccnrolex. 

Parker  Place  and  Todd  Square  on  West  Short  Street  are  also 
included  in  this  historic  restoration.    Visitors  to  the  Mary  Todd 
Lincoln  House  can  find  parking  in  Todd  Square,  purchase  their 
ocmbination  ticket  for  the  two  houses  there,  and  begin  their  tour 
with  Paorker  Place,  after  the  dedication  cai  vTune  9,  1977. 

This  iirposing  Italianate  structure,  built  in  the  1860's  by 
John  McMurtry  -  a  student  of  the  famed  Kentucky  architect  Gideon 
Shryock,  is  dcminated  by  a  four-story  tower.    Ttie  back  part  of 
Parker  Place  is  thought  to  be  an  original  portion  of  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Porter  Parker,  the  maternal  grandmother  of  Mary  Todd  Lincoln, 
v^o  was  bom  in  the  house  that  cnoe  stood  next  door. 

Parker  Place  is  new  a  museum  and  gallery  of  fine  antique 
furnishings  and  pedntings,  and  manorabilia  of  many  oeriods.    r^ch  of 
this  is  offered  for  sale,  and  the  proceeds  from  these  sales  support 
Parker  Place,  Todd  Square,  and  the  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  House,  making 
their  operation  possible. 

Restoring  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  House  •  Parker  Place  •  Todd  Square 
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Plans  call  fca:  Todd  Square  to  be  develOTDed  into  a  quality  inner- 
city  shoDDing  area  with  brick  walks,  gas  lights,  teahouse,  and  greenery. 
Construction  on  this  portion  of  the  project  is  expected  to  begin  this 
year. 

Parker  Place  will  also  serve  as  an  orientation  center  for  the  Mary 
Todd  Lincoln  House  before  visitors  orooeed  there  by  way  of  Short,  Felix, 
and  West  Main  Streets. 

Ccnbination  tickets  for  Parker  Place  and  the  Mary  Todd  Lincoln 
House  are  $3.00  for  adults,  and  $1.00  for  children,  ages  six  to  twelve 
years.    Children  under  six  are  admitted  free,  but  mast  be  acocrroanied  by 
adults.    Group  rates  are  available. 

The  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  House,  Paurker  Place,  and  Todd  Square  are 
cpen  fron  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  Tuesday  through  Saturday,  and  frcm  1  p.m. 
to  4  D.m.  on  Sunday.    Svumer  hours  will  be  extended  for  tours  by 
arroointments . 

Mditional  information  can  be  obtained  by  calling  606-233-9999 , 
or  by  writing  ?1rs.  Mary  O'Hara,  Pcirker  Place,  511  West  Short  Street, 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  40508. 


MIL  House  6-9-77 


THE  CHUDREI^'S  ROOM  at  the  Mary  Toc3d  Lincoln  House,  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  is  furnished  of  the  period  1832-1849  vdien  Robert  Todd's 
large  family  lived  there.    At  the  right  of  the  fireplace  is  a  bonnet 
diest.    The  trmdle  bed  was  used  to  acoGmodate  the  many  young  Todd 
children.    The  20-roan  brick  hc«ne  cxi  Vfest  Main  Street  has  been  re- 
stored to  that  period  by  the  Kentucky  Mansions  Preservation  Foun- 
dation, and  is  new  open  for  visitors  fran  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m. , 
Tuesday  through  Saturday,  and  fran  1-4  p.m.  on  Sunday.  Special 
tours  during  the  sotmer  months  can  be  arranged  by  appointment,  by 
calling  606-233-9999. 

MTL  House  6-9-77 
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MARY  TODD  LIiMCQI^  -  A  PROFILE 
by 

Betty  Ellison 

Mary  Todd  was  bom  on  Decanber  13,  1818,  into  an  affluent 
Lexington,  Kentucky  family  that  would  become  even  more  prominent 
as  the  years  nassed.    She  was  an  intelligent,  tenderhearted,  femi- 
nine, Dreoocious,  coquettish,  and  fun-loving  child  \fho  expected  a 
hapoy  normal  childhood. 

The  loss  of  her  mother  at  the  age  of  six  would  have  a  oro- 
nounced  effect  on  her  then  and  later.    She  felt  cheated  of  her  parent 
and  the  ensuing  battle  between  the  families  over  the  young  children 
did  nothing  to  add  to  the  security  t±iey  needed.    The  die  was  cast  be- 
tween her  maternal  grandmother,  Elizabeth  Porter  Parker,  and  her  father, 
Robert  S.  Todd,  over  his  second  marriage  to  Elizabetii  (Betsy)  Humphreys. 
When  the  stemother  attempted  to  discipline,  the  grandmother  counter- 
acted with  too  much  sympathy  and  endearments. 

Two  years  after  her  mother  died,  Mary  entered  the  academy  of  Dr. 
John  Ward,  a  strict  Episcooeil  minister-educator,  v^dio  was  years  ahead 
of  his  time  in  educational  advancements.    The  school  of  Dr.  Ward,  vto 
was  rector  of  Christ  Church,  was  located  on  the  southwest  comer  of 
Market  and  Second  streets,  and  was  coeducational,  for  around  100  boys 
and  girls  from  Lexington's  best  faond-lies.    Classes  started  Dronotly  at 
5  a.m.,  and  Dr.  Ward's  strict  rules  began  the  development  of  this  most 
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intelligent  young  girl.    A  cousin  said  of  Mary  in  these  years,  "She 
was  far  acJvanced  over  girls  of  her  age  in  education,  and  had  a  reten- 
tive memory  that  enabled  her  to  arasp  and  thoroughly  understand  the 
lessais  she  was  required  to  learn." 

Mary  Todd  walked  to  school  fron  her  Short  Street  hone,  and  later 
frcxn  the  larger  brick  house  on  Lexington's  West  Main  Street. 

As  tlie  crulf  continued  to  widen  with  his  first  wife's  family,  and 
as  the  children  increased  in  his  second  family,  Robert  Todi  purchased 
a  larger  hone,  further  frcm  Grandmother  Parker.    In  1832,  he  moved  his 
family  into  what  has  been  described  cis  "A  double  brick  house  that  had 
a  formal  garden  with  a  stream  (Toswi  Branch  of  Elkhom  Creek) ,  a  con- 
servatory to  the  left  of  the  house  was  reached  by  a  sha<^  gravel  walk, 
and  other  dependencies  included  a  coachhouse,  stable,  and  servants' 
quarters." 

Mary  orobably  received  little  attention  frcm  anyone  but  her 
grandmother  and  her  nurse,  Sally,  considering  all  the  general  bustle 
in  the  busy  household,  with  so  much  entertaining ,  cQitost  constant 
visitors,  countless  young  children  afoot,  and  numerous  servants  to 
supervise . 

Governors,  jurists,  congressmen,  diplomats,  scholars,  soldiers, 
and  other  distinguished  visitors  in  the  Todd  home  left  their  mark  on  the 
inpressionable  little  girl,  and  Robert  Todd  cillcwed  his  daughter  to  con^ 
verse  with  thenti.    These  men  were  both  amused  and  impressed  with  the 
witty  and  accurate  ccrtments  of  the  oreoocious  young  girl. 

When  Mary  was  about  13,  she  rode  her  new  pony  out  Richmond  Road 
to  Ashland  to  <±>tain  Henry  Clay's  approval  of  the  animal.    When  in- 
fonred  by  the  butler  that  Mr.  Clay  was  entertaining  guests,  Mary  re- 
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plied,  "You  go  right  back  and  tell  him  that  Mary  Todd  vrould  like  him  to 
steo  out  here  for  a  moment." 

Clay  came  out  with  his  guests,  pradsed  her  oony,  and  invited  the 
young  girl  inside  for  dinner.  During  the  ensuing  political  conversa- 
tion, "-lary  interrupted  to  say,  "Mr.  Clay,  my  father  says  you  will  be  the 
next  president.  I  wish  1  could  go  to  Washington  and  live  in  the  White 
House."  Clay  Drcmised  her  a  specied  visit  to  the  l^te  House,  should 
he  ever  attain  the  office,  and  she  accepted,  saying,  "If  you  were  not 
already  married,  I  would  wadt  for  you." 

The  next  steo  in  Mary  Todd's  path  to  being  to  wife  of  a  president 
and  living  in  the  White  House  came  in  1833,  v^en  she  became  a  bocirder 
at  the  most  fashionable  finishing  school  in  Lexington,  operated  by  Ma- 
dame Victorie  Charlotte  Le  Clere  Mentelle.    Both  Mtve.  Mentelle  and  her 
hiasband,  Augustus  Waldemare  Mentelle,  wsre  bom  in  Paris  -  she  the  only 
daughter  of  a  physician  v^o  raised  her  roughly  as  he  would  a  son,  and 
he  the  son  of  a  historiographer  to  the  King  of  France.    The  Mentelles 
fled  France  during  the  revolution,  came  to  toierica  in  1793,  arrived  in 
Washington  in  Mason  County  in  1795,  and  settled  in  Lexington  in  1798, 
teaching  French  and  dancing. 

Later  they  opened  their  own  sdiool  in  a  lovely  old  hc»ne  on  Richmond 
RDad,  across  frcm  Mr.  Clay's  Ashland.    Here  for  four  years,  Mary  Todd 
becams  fluent  in  French,  adept  at  dancing,  and  built  a  solid  English 
education.    There  were  afternoon  wcilks  when  classes  were  over,  winter 
evenings  listening  to  M.  Mentelle  play  the  violin,  and  she  read  current 
French  novels  mder  the  trees  in  the  spring.    Mme.  Mentelle  saw  that 
her  students  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  growing  she  had  missed  as  a  girl. 

Weekends  Mary  spent  with  her  family,  and  sane  summers  were  spent 
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at  Crab  Orchard  Springs,  a  st>a  south  of  Lexington  frequented  by  wealthy 
residents  of  the  state. 

In  1837,  flary  visited  in  Soringfield,  Illinois,  with  her  oldest 
sister,  Elizabeth,  v^o  had  married  Ninian  Edwards,  son  of  an  earlv 
governor  of  Illinois.    The  Edwards  had  met  when  he  was  a  student  at 
Transylvania  in  Lexington,  and  v^re  married  in  the  Todd  heme.  After 
three  maitlis,  she  returned  to  Lexington  for  t>ro  wore  years  of  school- 
ing at  Dr.  Weird's.    This  gave  Mary  Todd  13  years  of  formal  education 
when  she  finished  in  1839.    Few  men  then  ever  received  as  much.  She 
was  indeed  oretjared  to  occupy  the  White  House,  and  to  intellectually 
assist  her  future  husband. 

In  the  summer  of  1839,  she  returned  to  Springfield  to  make  her 
hone  with  the  Edwards,  and  met  Abraham  Lincoln  at  a  cotillion  there. 
It  was  as  though  they  had  both  been  wadting  for  each  other.    They  were 
excited  and  set  about  discovering  each  other  in  the  first  budding  bloon 
of  love. 

One  biographer  related  these  early  meetings  of  Mary  Todd  and 
Abraham  Lincoln.    "What  amazed  Lincoln  most  was  this  young  woman's 
apt  knowledge  of  contemporary  politics,  particularly  her  first-hand 
informatiai  conceming  slavery.    Not  only  was  she  a  bom  politician, 
but  she  had  been  raised  in  a  home  wbere  politics  were  freely  discussed. 
In  addition,  she  had  met  and  tcilked  with  all  the  chief  Whigs  in  Ken- 
tucky, her  family's  home  being  oie  of  their  favorite  meeting  places. 

"Now  at  last  Mary  Todd  had  somebody  to  listen  to  her  own  im- 
passioned views  on  the  flight  of  the  T&nerican  Negro  -  someone  to  share 
her  horror  of  the  v^pping  post  in  the  jaiil  that  stood  within  hearing 
of  her  Grandmother  Parker's  heme.    She  was  drawn  to  this  tall,  ungainly 
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man  wiio  had  declared  in  the  legislature  in  Vandalia  that  'slavery  is 
founded  on  both  injustice  and  bad  Dolicy' ;  what's  inore,  she  even  knew 
Henry  Clay,  when  Lincoln  had  onoe  Ccilled  his  ideal  of  a  statesman." 

The  Edwards  opposed  this  crrcwing  relationshin  betv^en  Mary  Todd 
and  T^raham  Lincoln.    The  youncr  laR«;yer  had  doubts  he  could  orovide  for 
his  wife  in  the  manner  to  v^ch  she  was  accustcmed,  and  they  oarted. 
Just  as  in  story  books ,  their  love  orevailed ,  and  they  were  married  by 
an  Eniscooal  minister  in  tlie  Edwards'  haxia  on  ^iday,  Novesmber  4,  1842. 

*tirv'  Todd  Lincoln  was  indeed  lovely  in  a  v^te  eittoroidered  aown 
with  a  IcM,  round  neck  and  short  sleeves,  wide  skirt,  cind  a  lace  head- 
Diece,    She  gazed  lovingly  at  Abraham  as  he  olaoed  on  her  left  hand  a 
simole  gold  band  inscribed,  "Love  is  eternal." 

The  Lincolns  began  their  life  in  the  Glc±>e  Tavern,  v^tere  she  helped 
his  TXDlish  his  manners,  attain  a  sense  of  ease  in  meeting  peoole,  and 
read  numerous  periodicals,  newspapers,  and  magazines  for  him. 

In  1843,  the  Lincolns'  first  son,  Ftobert  Todd,  was  bom,  and  her 
father  Rabort  Todd  cane  for  a  visit  to  see  his  namesake.  Todd 
\';as  impressed  by  his  new  son-in-law,  assigned  liim  claims  against  some 
Illinois  merchants  to  collect,  gave  Mary  80  acres  of  land  near  Spring- 
field, and  made  them  a  cash  advance  of  $125.00  Der  year  until  Lincoln's 
law  nractice  was  well  established. 

A  year  later  they  nurchaised  their  own  licme  in  Snringfield.  Still, 
Mary  Todd  Lincoln  did  her  cwn  housework,  macfe  their  cwn  clothes,  and 
managed  to  save  out  of  her  housc^ld  cdlcwance  enough  to  purchase  an 
occasional  rug  or  item  of  furniture. 

Lincoln  first  ran  for  ocmgress  in  1843,  and  was  defeated.  In  1844 
he  was  again  defeated  in  his  support  of  Henry  Clay  for  president,  f^c^^- 
ever,  his  law  practice  flourished.    In  1846,  the  Lincolns  became  the 


oarents  of  another  son,  Edward  Baker,  and  the  following  year  Linooln 
was  elected  to  oongress. 

iicM,  the  Lincolns  could  return  triumohantly  to  Lexington.  They 
were  on  their  wav  to  Washington,  D.C. ,  this  tiire  as  a  congressman, 
but  the  next  time  there  was  still  the  presidency. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1847,  when  the  Lincoln  arrived  in  Lexinoton 
for  a  visit  with  the  Todds  and  the  Parkers.    The  visitors  divided  their 
time  between  the  tvro  families.    From  Grandmother  Parker's  side  txsrch, 
Lincoln  could  see  the  infamous  slave  jail,  ooerated  by  W.  S.  Pullim, 
and  hear  the  tormented,  oiercing  cries  fron  the  oens,  whose  dirt  floors 
were  covered  with  vermin-infested  straw. 

Mary  Todd  Lincoln  must  have  been  pleased  to  introduce  her  husband 
to  Henry  Clay  during  a  visit  to  Ashland.    This  was  the  man  she  had  so 
much  admired  as  a  child,  and  the  statesman  Lincoln  had  held  in  hiah  re- 
gard.   Clay  gave  the  Lincolns  a   mahogany  chest  containing  a  set  of 
cutlery  with  a  bas-relief  of  himself  engraved  into  each  ivory  handle. 
The  Lincolns  could  not  stay  far  the  winter  holidays  because  he  was  due 
in  Washington  to  be  sworn  in  ais  a  congressman  from  Illinois. 

The  family  from  Illinois  first  stopoed  at  Brown's  Hotel  in  Wash- 
ington, but  soon  found  other  cfuarters  at  Mrs.  Ann  G.  Spriggs'  board- 
ing house.    A  winter  spent  at  the  boarding  house  with  two  small  boys 
was  showing  its  toll  on  their  mother,  so  Abraham  Lincoln  suggested 
they  make  a  visit  to  Lexington  in  the  early  spring  of  1848. 

Letters  passing  betjveen  the  husband  and  wife  shew  that  they  missed 
each  other  a  great  deal,  but  the  boys  were  delighting  in  their  Ken- 
tucky experiences  and  their  mother  was  in  good  health.    The  visit  ex- 
tended through  the  summer,  part  of  v^ch  was  spent  at  the  Todd  suitner 
house,  Buena  Vista  in  Franklin  County.    It  was  October  before  the  visit 
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was  over,  and  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  and  sons  joined  their  husband  and  fatJier 
in  Chicago  to  go  hone  to  Soringfield. 

Both  the  Lincolns  had  camocdgned  for  Zachary  Taylor  for  president,  and 
both  were  disappointed  when  Lincoln  was  not  offered  a  high  post  in  the 
new  administration.    He  was  later  offered  the  governorship  of  the  Oregon 
Territory,  but  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  was  adamant  that  he  not  accent  the  txDst. 

Itobert  S.  Todd  was  c»ily  one  of  hundreds  of  oeople  to  die  in  the 
Lexington  cholera  epidemic  in  July  of  1849.    As  he  grew  worse,  Todd  made 
out  his  will,  but  it  was  witnessed  by  only  one  person,  and  this  later  gave 
one  of  his  sons,  GeoDge  Rogers  Clcirk  Todd,  a  reason  to  challenge  the 
validity  of  the  document.    So,  Betsy  Todd,  still  left  with  six  young 
children  to  raise,  was  forced  to  convert  all  of  her  late  husband's  hold- 
ings into  cash  to  settle  the  estate. 

Again  the  Lincolns  journeyed  frxm  Springfield  to  Lexington  for  him 
to  act  as  legal  counsel  for  the  heirs.    Much  of  their  time  was  spent  at 
Buena  Vista,  traveling  back  and  forth  to  Lexington  on  the  steam  cars. 
Finally,  in  November,  the  Lincolns  were  able  to  return  home,  stunned 
by  both  the  division  of  the  Todd  family  and  the  continuing  horrors  of 
slavery . 

After  a  long  illness  of  nearly  two  months,  the  Lincolns*  second 
son,  Eddie,  died  on  February  1,  1850.    It  was  only  a  month  earlier 
that  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  had  lost  her  champion  over  the  years  in  the  death 
of  Grandmother  Pcirker  in  Januciry  of  1850. 

The  continuing  affairs  of  Robert  S.  Todd's  estate  and  the  settle- 
inent  of  Grandmother  Parker's  estate  brought  the  Lincolns  back  to  Lex- 
ington again  in  1850.    He  returned  to  Springfield,  vAiile  his  wife  and 
son  renained  in  Lexington  for  an  extended  visit. 
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On  Deceannber  21,  1850,  the  Lincolns  became  the  tjarents  of  a  third 
sen,  William  Wallace,  named  for  Mrs.  Lincoln's  brother-in-law.    Then  on 
Anril  4,  1853,  the  fourth  and  last  son,  Thoras  Lincoln,  was  bom,  and 
affectionately  nicknamed  "Tad"  by  his  father. 

In  1853,  more  court  action  involving  the  Todds  in  Lexincrtcn  and 
the  Lincolns  in  Sorinq  field  came  about  as  an  atterot  to  discredit  .'-lary 
Todd  Lincoln's  husband  tx)litically ,  but  was  later  dismissed. 

The  Lincoln-Stephen  A.  Douglas  debates  began,  iroch  to  Mary  Todd 
Lincoln's  urgings.    "Mr.  Douglas  is  a  very  little,  little  giant  by  the 
side  of  my  tall  Kentuckian,  and  intellectually  my  husband  tcwers  aJaove 
Douglas  just  as  he  does  ohysically,"  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  said  of  her  one- 
time suitor. 

In  1858,  the  tvro  men  were  pitted  against  each  other  in  the  race  for 
the  Illinois  seat  in  the  U.S.  Senate.    While  Lincoln  lost  the  election, 
the  people  did  not  forget  him.    Neither  did  r^ary  Todd  Lincoln  forget 
that  her  family  friends  frcm  Kentucky,  Senator  John  Jay  Crittenden, 
Vice-President  Jdin  C.  Breckinridge,  and  James  B.  Clay,  son  of  her  old 
friend  Henry  Clay,  wrote  letters  in  support  of  Douglas  in  the  race. 

She  reniained  his  staunchest  supporter  in  his  quest  for  the  Repub- 
lican nonination  in  1860.    When  he  received  the  news  in  Springfield 
that  he  had  been  rKardnated,  his  reply  was,  "My  friends,  I  am  glad  to 
receive  your  caigratulaticns ,  and  as  there  is  a  little  wonan  on  Eighth 
Street  v^o  will  be  glad  to  hear  the  news,  you  must  excuse  me  until  I 
inform  her." 

Of  course,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  the  United  States'  16th 
president.    But,  in  his  wife's  hone  of  Fayette  County,  there  were  only 
three  votes  cast  for  him,  as  the  election  story  goes. 
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Mary  Todd  Lincoln  was  well  prepared  to  occupy  the  White  House, 
However,  she  alcne  of  all  America's  first  ladies  entered  the  Vlhite 
House  under  grave  hostility.    The  Washington,  D.C.  establishment  was 
Drotective  of  the  txDlitical  and  social  pcMer  they  had  wielded  for  so 
many  years,  but  they  were  smart  enough  to  knov-/  that  this  small  woman 
fron  Kentucky  was  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with.    The  nation  was  bitterly 
divided  over  the  issue  of  slavery,  and  in  the  secessicai  of  the  South 
there  was  a  closing  of  loyailties.    Scare  ardent  Unionists  even  sus- 
pected publicly  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  sympathetic  to  the  Confederates 
because  of  her  family.    Confederates  could  not  forgive  her,  as  one  of 
their  cj/m,  for  supporting  the  Union.    She  was  ignored  by  most  of  the 
prominent  Washington  ladies  upon  her  arrival  there. 

Looking  at  his  wife  at  one  of  her  stunning  White  House  receptions, 
Abraham  Lincoln  remarked  to  a  guest,  "My  wife  is  as  handscare  as  v^en 
she  was  a  girl,  and  I,  a  poor  nobody  then,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and 
what  is  more,  I  have  never  fallen  out." 

The  White  House  years  were  difficult  ones  for  the  Linoolns,  for 
he  was  trying  to  bind  together  a  nation's  wounds  over  the  bitter  Civil 
War,  and  she  was  trying  to  make  the  executive  mansion  into  a  proper 
president's  heme,  and  give  her  husband  all  her  support.    She  entertained 
well,  and  this  did  nothing  to  endear  her  to  the  Washingtoi  ladies  v*io 
had  once  snubbed  her. 

When  they  traveled,  the  Lincolns  kept  in  close  touch,  usually  by 
telegram,  with  each  other. 

During  their  first  tern  in  the  White  House,  tragecfy  struck  again. 
On  February  20,  1861,  Willie,  their  third  son,  was  lost  to  typhoid  fever. 
Both  the  President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  were  consumed  with  grief,  but  their 
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ooncem  was  for  eac±i  other  as  well  as  their  loss.    Mary  Todd  Lincoln 
cxxifided  to  her  half-sister,  Ehdlie  Todd  Helm,  "If  I  had  not  felt  the 
s-Dur  of  necessity  urging  me  to  cheer  Mr.  Lincoln  vtiose  grief  was  as  great 
as  my  own,  I  could  never  have  smiled  again." 

It  was  also  during  these  White  House  years  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  was 
to  hear  of  her  brothers  being  killed  in  the  Civil  War,  and  to  see  the 
terrible  toll  it  was  taking  cn  her  husband. 

Hovever,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  re-elected  president  in  1864,  and 
could  see  cui  end  to  the  war  that  had  divided  his  beloved  nation.  Both 
the  Lincolns  seemed  to  feel  that  the  cloud  was  receding.    On  that 
fateful  day,  April  14,  1865,  the  Lincolns  were  taking  a  drive,  and  dis- 
cussing trios  to  California,  Europe,  and  Jerusalem  they  planned  to  make 
after  leaving  the  White  House. 

As  the  world  knows,  Abraham  Lincoln  died  on  the  morning  of  April 
15,  1865,  the  victim  of  an  asscissin's  bullet.    Mary  Todd  Lincoln  lived 
17  more  years,  but  her  life  stopped  cn  that  early  morning  in  ^ril. 
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1849  ESTATE  SALE  INVENTORY  OF  RDBERT  SMITH  TCDD 

In  1849,  RDbert  Smith  Todd's  estate  was  offered  for  sale  to 
settle  the  claims  of  two  sets  of  children. 

Below  is  a  copy  of  that  sale  inventory  v^ich  was  such  an  assis- 
tance in  furnishing  the  newly  restored  Mary  TOdd  Lincoln  House  as  it 
was  from  1832  to  1849. 


Inventory  of  R.  S.  Todd,  deceased,  taken  in  his  house  in  the  city 
of  Lexington,  Ky. 


No.  1  One  dozen  Silver  fbiks  and  Soap  Sixxans  $  35 

2  One  Secretary  &  Book  Case  20 

3  One  Mahogany  Sofa  10 

4  One  Dozen  Fancy  Chairs  (13)  &  RDcking  Chair  24 

5  One  Clodc  15 

6  One  Card  Table  2.50 

7  Two  Quantithes  3 

8  Six  Paintings  6 

9  One  carpet  in  Sitting  Rooia  &  Rug  12.50 

10  Ten  Setts  Venetian  window  blirds  10 

11  Pour  Curtain  Rods  &  Curtains  10 

12  One  dinner  Set  Blue  China  Oonplete  10 

13  One  Set  White  &  Green  Dinner  &  Breakfast  35 

14  One  extension  Table  15 

15  One  Dinner  Table  5 

16  One  Oil  Cloth  Carpet  in  Dining  Room  12 

17  Two  Dozen  Damask  Napkins  2 

18  Eight  Glass  Urns,  Two  same  (10  in  all)  2 

19  Silver  Candlestick  Snuffer  1 

20  One  Passage  Oil  Cloth  Carpet  4 

21  One  Hat  Rack  5 

22  One  Passage  Lanp  2 

23  One  Thernoneter  &  Barcmeter  (in  One)  15 

24  One  Pair  Swans  (Ea.  Ten  Dollcirs)  20 

25  One  Dozen  Mahogany  Chairs  (  Ea.  $3)  36 

26  One  Sofa  30 

27  TSfto  Foot  Stools  1 
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No.  28  Two  stools    Ea.  2.50  $  5 

29  One  Pier  Table  15 

30  One  I^ocking  Chair  (Mahogany)  5 

31  One  half  dozen  Mahogany  chairs    Ea.  $2  12 

32  One  center  table  8 

33  One  Side  Board  15 

34  One  astrol  laitro  1.50 

35  Four  rods  with  two  white  &  four  red  curtains  Ea.  $5  20 

36  illegible  10 

37  Two  pan  snuffers  &  Trays  2 

38  Two  (2)  white  vases  with  shades  Ea.  $3.00  6 

39  Two  Pokers  and  a  Pair  Shovel  &.  Tonqs  &  one  shovel  3 

40  One  pair  fine  decanters  &  one  pitcher  7.50 

41  One  old  pair  decanters  1 

42  One  castor  set  5 

43  One  glass  bowl  &  six  preserve  dishes  8 

44  Forty  one  wine  &  jelly  glasses  5 

45  Three  salt  cellars  1 

46  Four  fancy  glass  plates  2 

47  illegible  2 

48  One  Brussels  Carpet  in  parlor  &  show  case  50 

49  One  rug  in  parlor  5 

50  One  carpet  East  front  bedroom  6 

51  One  dressing  bureau  in  ditto  25 

52  One  bedstead  in  ditto  15 

53  One  wash  stand,  bowl,  pitcher  &  soap  holder  in  ditto  10 

54  One  hair  mattress,  feather  bed  &  furniture  in  ditto  40 

55  One  wardrc±)e  in  north  front  bedroom  25 

56  One  dressing  burear  in  ditto  15 

57  One  wash  stand,  hcMl,  pitcher,  tub  &  soap  holder,  ditto  10 

58  One  bed  stead    in  ditto  5 

59  One  spring  mattress  &  furniture  in  ditto  20 

60  one  bedroan  arm  chair  in  ditto  3 

61  One  Brussels  Carpet  in  ditto  20 

62  One  fire  screen  .50 

63  One  French  Bed  stead  in  west  rear  bedroom  15 

64  illegible  2 

65  One  hair  mattress  &  furniture  20 

66  One  stove  in  west  rear  bedroom  3 

67  one  wash  stand  &  bowl  in  ditto  1 

68  One  bath  tub  in  back  room  5 

69  Two  small  stoves  in  ditto  5 

70  One  bed  &  bed  stead  in  ditto  10 

71  One  bed  stead  in  south  rear  bedroom  10 

72  Bed  &  Furniture  in  ditto  14 

73  One  mattress  &  pillow  in  ditto  6 

74  One  wash  stand  and  furniture  in  ditto  2 

75  C^e  carpet  4 

76  One  Bureau  &  Book  case  6 

77  One  rocking  chair  .75 

78  Fifty-one  volonss  of  (illegible)  25 

79  Gibbons  Rome  in  8  volunes  4 

80  Twenty-seven  volumes  miscellaneous  works  6.75 

81  One  hundrcsd  &  forty  six  volures  miscellaneous  books  20 


IxTn  82 

Pour  tables  in  oassacre 

S  4 

83 

Finur  Daintincrs  in  TDassacfe  &  frames 

1  ?5 

84 

ill  fvii  W  pi 

85 

V_jU  iC^     wClOC  \XXCLWwJLO 

X 

■3 
J 

87 

Two  nl     "Fi  TP  c^CTTPfyi^ 

88 

T\j<=>lvp  nld  chaiTc; .  tlTrpf^  ttotip   (IS  in  all^ 

v^lC    XlUliV.>LLwL<4     L»WC?XlU>y                     VIm/XUIICO     Xii    ox  C>l^Xi  Ivj  Xv.AJtll 

90 

Sixty  seven  Literaxy  reviews 

6 

W 

91 

Onp  "Flv— hTLi<?h 

1 

X 

92 

illegible 

4 

93 

Kitchen  cupboard,  two  tables  &  furniture 

10 

94 

Qie  old  stove .  is  Bl .  Lime  &  Woodsaw 

1 

X 

95 

One  garden  plough  &  shovel 

3.50 

96 

Flower  pots  in  green  house 

15 

97 

Fburteen  stands  of  floors 

5 

98 

Four  (illegible)  &  cutting  box  in  stable 

2 

99 

One  carriage  in  same 

200 

100 

One  chicken  coop  &  2  Iron  bound  casks 

3 

$1200.20 

Lexington  Sept.  12,  1849 


I  do  certify  that  the  foregoing  inventory  oontaines  all  the  personal 
estate  of  R.  S.  Todd,  Deceased,  vdiich  hath  cane  to  my  hand. 


Oct.  8,  1849 


E.  L.  Todd 
admx. 


511  West  Short  Street 
Lexington,  Kentucky  40507 

TODDS  NOT  TOLERANT  OF  TYRANNY  IN  EUROPE  OR  AMERICA 

by 

Betty  Ellison 

At  least  since  the  17th  century,  the  Todd  family  had  been 
crusading  for  human  rights,  and  these  antecedents  provided  a  fit- 
ting background  for  the  wonan  destined  to  be  the  vdfe  of  President 
Abraham  Lincoln,  who  signed  the  ElnanciDaticn  Proclamaticn  on  January 
1,  1863,  that  declared  free  forever  over  three  million  slaves  in 
America. 

In  1679,  Robert  Todd  of  Fenwick,  and  James  Todd  of  Dunbar,  Scot- 
land, were  among  200  Scots  drowned  off  Orkney  while  being  transported 
to  America.    They  were  among  the  Covenanters  captured  at  Bothwell, 
and  were  sentenced  to  leave  the  country. 

In  that  same  year,  Jdin  Todd  fled  fron  the  persecutions  in  Scot- 
land to  the  north  of  Ireland.    Family  records  refer  to  him  as  a 
"Scottish  Laird"  and  "the  esidgrant".    Two  of  his  grandsons,  Andrew  and 
Robert  Todd  came  with  their  families  from  Ireland  to  America  in  1737. 

Through  this  issije  of  this  Robert  Todd  came  the  branches  of  the 
family  that  woiiLd  be  united  again  in  the  union  of  Eliza  Ann  Parker  and 
Robert  Shdth  Todd,  parents  of  Mary  Todd  Lincoln. 

A  davxrhter  of  Robert  Todd,  the  eardgrant,  named  Elizabeth,  married 
Robert  Parker.    Their  daughtier  Elizabeth  McDowell,  niarried  General  An- 
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drew  Porter,  and  subsequently,  their  dauc^ter,  Elizabeth  Rittenhouse 
Porter,  married  RDbert  Parker  in  1790,  and  the  same  year  settled  in 
Lexington,  Kentucky.    She  became  tha^matemal  grandmother  vdio  played 
such  an  important  part  in  Mary  Todd's  young  life. 

David  Todd,  the  second  son  of  Robert  Todd  the  emigrant,  was  brought 
by  his  father  from  Ireland  to  Pennsylvania,  v^ere  he  later  married  the 
Quakeress  Hannah  Allen.    He  came  to  Kentucky  in  1783,  dying  ta^  years 
later.    He  was  preoeeded  here  by  three  of  his  sons,  Levi,  Robert,  and 
John.       John  Todd  had  a  brilliant  career  in  the  military  as  an  aide 
to  General  Andrew  Lewis  at  the  Battle  of  Point  Pleasant  and  succeeded 
George  Rogers  Clark  as  ocnmander  of  Kaskaskia.    In  civil  affairs,  her 
was  one  of  the  first  two  brugesses  sent  by  Kentucky  county  to  the 
Virginia  General  Assembly.    He  fell  in  thfe  Battle  of  Blue  Licks,  the 
last  battle  of  the  Revolutionary  War  in  1782,  v^iich  was  fought  after 
the  waE  had  officially  ended. 

Like  his  brothers  John  and  Levi,  Robert  Todd  studied  law  under 
his  learned  uncle,  Pcirson  John  Todd,  v^o  in  1749  was  a  member  of  the 
second  class  admitted  to  a  degree  at  Princeton.    This  Robert  Todd 
was  also  a  Virginia  burgess  bedfore  the  separation  of  the  two  states, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Danville  oonstitutioncil  convention  of  1785, 
v^ch  drafted  Kentucky's  constitution.    For  many  years,  be  was  a 
Fayette  Circuit  Court  judge. 

While  he  studied  law,  Levi  Todd  was  also  a  surveyor.    He  married 
Jane  Briggs  in  the  fort  of  St.  Asaphs  in  vdiat  is  now  Lincoln  County, 
Kentucky,  on  February  25,  1779.    Levi  Todd  was  clerk  of  the  first  court 
of  quarter  sessions  held  in  Harrodsburg  in  1777.    When  Fayette  County 
was  formed  in  1780,  he  was  elected  its  first  clerk  and  held  that  office 
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until  his  death  in  1807.  He  also  foijght  at  Blue  Licks,  and  became  a 
major-qeneral  in  a  time  v^ien  military  titles  were  won  only  by  solid, 
hard  fighting. 

Of  Levi  Todd's  12  children,  it  is  the  seventh,  Robert  Smith  Todd, 
who  ccrmands  attention.    Along  with  his  brothers  and  sisters,  he  gra^ 
up  at  the  graceful  Ellerslie,  oerhaos  the  first  brick  house  in  Fayette 
County,  cn  Richmond  Road  (the  house  was  razed  in  1947) . 

Robert  Smith  Todd  marched  off  with  the  Lexington  Light  Infantry  to 
the  War  of  1812.    He  returned  due  to  illness,  and  wed  the  sprightly  Eliza 
Ann  Parker,  daughter  of  the  aforementioned  Elizabeth  Rittenhouse  Porter 
and  Robert  Parker.    He  went  back  to  war  the  day  after  the  wedding,  and 
returned  to  settle  dcwn  in  a  comfortable  house  on  Vfest  Short  Street  in 
Lexington,  built  on  Mrs.  Parker's  lot.    Bfe  founded  an  extensive  grocery 
establishment.  Smith  and  Todd,  in  Cheapside. 

Their  human  rights  secure,  the  Todds  c»uld  devote  more  time  to  their 
success  in  the    business  and  political  worlds. 

Aside  frcan  successful  mercantile  and  other  business  ventures,  Robert 
Todd  was  elected  clerk  of  the  Kentucky  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
age  of  30,  in  1821,  and  held  that  position  for  20  years.    In  1845,  he 
was  elected  to  the  Kentucky  Senate,  and  was  a  candidate  for  re-election 
v^en  he  died  in  1849.    He  was  also  president  of  the  Lexingtoi  branch  of 
the  Bank  of  Kentucky  from  its  beginning  in  1836  until  his  death. 

So,  it  was  into  an  affluent  household  of  gold- framed  mirrors, 
gleaming  silver,  elegant  furnishings,  and  servants  that  *lary  Ann  Todd  was 
bom  December  13,  1818,  the  fourth  of  seven  children.    A  later  daughter 
was  also  named  I\nn,  so  it  was  dropped  fron  Mary's  name. 

It  was  at  the  birth  of  George  Rogers  Clark  Todd  that  Eliza  Ann 
Parker  Ibdd  died  on  July  4,  1825.    Both  sides  of  the  family  gathered  to 
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care  for  the  six  young  Todd  ciiildren,  and  they  were  running  in  and 
out  of  Grandmother  Parker's  house  next  door.  Mary  Todd,  only  six, 
and  deeply  hurt  by  her  mother's  death,  sought  and  received  oanfort 
from  her  grandmother. 

On  Novaonber   1,  1826,  Robert  Smith  Todd  was  married  for  the 
second  time,  to  Elizabeth  (Betsy)  Hiinphreys,  in  her  family's  lovely 
hone  in  Frankfort.    Mrs.  Parker  deeply  resented  the  seoond  wife,  and 
naturcilly  took  the  side  of  her  grandchildren  v^en  the  stentother  attemp- 
ted to  discipline  them.    The  seccxid  Mrs.  Todd  was  having  babies  with 
becoming  regularity,  and  the  house  on  Vfest  Short  Street  was  more  and 
more  crowded.    So,  in  1832,  Robert  Todd  purchased  a  more  spacious 
house  on  Lexington's  West  Main  Street,  and  moved  his  family  there. 

It  was  from  this  house  in  1839  that  Mary  Todd  set  forth  for 
Soringfield,  Illinois  to  visit  her  oldest  sister,  Elizabeth  Todd 
Edwards,  and  there  met  Abraham  Lincoln.    It  is  this  house  that  has 
now  been  restored  and  will  be  dedicated  on  June  9,  1977. 

On  November  4,  1842,  Mary  Todd  became  the  bride  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  the  Edwcirds'  mansion.    A  few  days  later  the  groan  wrote 
to  a  friend,  "Nothing  new  here,  except  ray  marrying,  vrtiich  to  me,  is 
a  matter  of  profound  wonder." 

Four  sons  were  bom  to  the  Linoolns  in  Springfield  -  Robert 
Todd,  on  August  1,  1843;  Edward  Baker,  on  March  10,  1846;  William 
Wallace,  on  December  21,  1850;  and  Thomas  (Tad)  on  April  4,  1853. 
Of  the  four,  only  Rctoert  grew  to  manhood. 

On  September  24,  1868,  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  and  Mary  Eunice 
Harlan,  daughter  of  Senator  James  Harlan  of  Iowa,  were  married  in 
the  home  of  the  bride's  parents.    To  this  unicai  were  bom  three 
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children  -  rfery,  on  October  15,  1869;  Abraham,  on  August  14,  1873; 
and  Jessie  Harlan,  an  Novanber  6,  1875. 

Rcbert  Todd  Linc»ln  died  on  July  25,  1926,  a  very  wealthy  man. 
That  spring  he  had  given  his  wife  $1.4  million  in  stocks  and  bonds 
to  cut  dcwn  on  his  taxes. 

In  the  fall  of  1889,  Abraham  Lincoln  II,  called  Jack,  was  on 
vacation  in  France  and  cent rac ted  blood  poisoning  in  his  arm.  His 
father  was  at  that  time  minister  to  Great  Britain.    Abraham  was  later 
brought  back  to  London,  v^ere  he  died  on  March  5,  1890.    On  Septenter 
2,  1891,  Mary  Lincoln  married  Charles  Isham,  a  distant  cousin  of  her 
father's  law  partner.    She  died  in  1931  in  New  York.    The  Ishams  had  a 
son,  Lincoln,  vto  married  Leahalma  Correa  in  1919,  and  is  now  deceaised. 

Jessie  Harlan  Lincoln  married  Warren  W.  Beckwith  on  Nbvesmber  10,  1897, 
and  they  were  the  parents  of  two  surviving  children,  tfery  Lincoln, 
bom  on  August  22,  1898,  and  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  bom  July  19,  1904. 

'■lary  Lincoln  Beckwith,        did  not  marry,  died  in  1975,  leaving  an 
estate  of  around  $15  million.    Robert  Todd  Lincoln  Beckwith,  the  last 
surviving  descendant  of  Mary  Todd  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  plans  to  attend  the 
dedication  of  the  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  House  in  Lexington  on  June  9,  1977, 
just  200  years  after  the  first  Todds  caras  to  Kentucky. 
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511  West  Short  Street 
Lexington,  Kentucky  40507 


MAEY  TODD  LINCOLN  HOUSE  CAN  NCW  CELEBRATE  175  YEARS 

by 

Betty  ElliscHi 

It  is  doubtful  tliat  the  double  brick  house  cn  Lexington, 
Kentucky's  West  riain  Street  would  have  reached  its  175th  year 
without  the  intervention  of  Mrs.  Louie  B.  Nunn  and  the  Kentucky 
Mansions  Preservation  Foundaticm. 

The  Georgian-style  house  was  built  between  1803-1806  as  an 
inn  for  William  Palmateer.    An  1810  Lexington  census  shovs  there 
were  four  members  of  the  Palmateer  household  and  one  slave.  Robert 
S.  Todd  purchased  the  house  for  his  growing  family  in  1832,  and 
lived  there  until  his  death  in  1849. 

Now,  the  home  v^ere  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  spent  her  girlhood  years 
has  been  saved,  restored,  and  is  ooen  to  the  nublic,  but  inbetv^een 
lies  the  story. 

Early  during  her  husband's  term  (1957-1971)  as  governor,  Mrs. 
Nunn  met  with  the  wives  of  the  governors  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  on 
the  Lincoln  Heritage  Trail.    The  subject  of  the  Mary  Todd  Lincoln 
House  arose,  and  the  two  ladies  expressed  a  desire  to  visit  the  his- 
toric heme. 

"I  came  back  home,  and  thou^t  oerhaps  I  should  see  the  house 
before  they  came  down,  and  I  was  shocked  and  appadled  to  find  it  was 
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being  used  as  a  olumbing  warehouse,  and  was  absolutely  falling  down," 
Mrs.  Nunn  remembers. 

In  1969,  Mrs.  Nunn  had  organized  the  Kentucky  T'fansions  Preserva- 
tiai  Foundation  to  handle  the  renovation  of  tlie  Executive  Mansion  in 
Frankfort.    Later  the  Foundation  restored  White  Hall,  the  ancestral 
horns  of  Cassius  Marcellus  Clay,  in  Madison  County.    Before  White  Hall 
was  finished,  fiomishings  and  plans  were  being  made  to  restore  the 
Mary  Todd  Lincoln  House. 

A  fund-raising  drive  was  begun  by  the  Kentucky  Federation  of 
Wciten's  Clubs-  ,  and  they  came  up  with  the  appraised  price  of  the 
house  at  that  time,  $26,500.    This  noiey,  along  with  $100,000  from 
Governor  I^Iunn's  contingency  fund,  was  presented  to  Mrs.  Nunn  at 
Spindletop  in  1971,  when  more  than  10,000  people  gathered  there  to 
honor  her  for  her  restoration  work. 

The  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  House  property  was  purchased  by  the  Comnon- 
wecilth  of  Kentucky  in  1971,  but  lengthy  legeil  conplications  preven- 
ted the  actual  restoration  frcm  starting  until  1976. 

Governor  Julian  Carroll  provided  $465,000  to  restore  the  house, 
and  purchase  the  furnishings.    Governor  and  Mrs.  Carroll  also  made 
available  items  of  furniture  that  were  not  being  used  in  the  Executive 
Mansion  for  the  house.    The  1849  inventory  of  the  Rc±)ert  S.  Todd  estate 
sale  was  instrumental  in  placing  the  correct  furnishings  back  into  the 
house. 

The  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  House  is  leased  for  99  years  to  the  Kentucky 
Mansions  Preservation  Foundation  by  the  Gomtionwealth  of  Kentucky. 

"Wbmens*  clubs  in  Kentucky  rciised  money  to  save  the  Mary  Todd  Lincoln 
House  frcm  certain  destructicn,  school  children  saved  their  pennies  to 
contribute,  businessmen  banned  together  to  raise  money,  and  two  gov- 
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emors,  louie  B.  Nunn  and  Julian  M.  Carroll,  have  olayed  a  crreat  nart 
in  restoring  the  house,  and  we  want  every  Kentuckian  to  be  a  oart  of 
returning  the  Linoolns  to  Kenticky  and  make  this  house  once  again  as 
elegant  and  proud  as  the  lovely  wcsman   vtho  grew  ud  there,"  Mrs.  Munn 
concluded. 
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A  PAINTING  OF  MARY  TODD  LIJOXN  hangs  above  the  mantle  in  one  of 
the  favin  oarlors  in  the  Mary  Todd  Lincxjln  House,  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky.   Displayed  on  the  table,  at  the  right,  is  a  plate  frcm  the 
pattern  used  by  Abraham  and  McO^  Todd  Lincoln  in  the  White  House. 
RDbert  Todd's  family  lived  in  the  house  from  1832-1849,  during 
Mary  Todd's  girlhood  years.    The  Lincolns  visited  in  the  house 
several  times  with  their  sons.    Abraham  Lincoln  stDent  many  hours 
reading  in  the  Todd  librcu:y. 
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mCN  PARLORS  IN  THE  MARY  TODD  LINOOLN  HOUSE,  Lexington,  KentiJCky, 
are  restored  to  the  period  of  1832-1849,  v^ien  the  family  of  RDbert 
Smith  Todd  resided  there.    A  painting  of  Mr.  Todd,  the  father  of 
Mary  Todd  Lincoln,  is  shewn  above  the  mantle.    The  material  for  the 
draperies  at  left  was  reprodvx«d  fran  a  swatch  saved  by  the  Todd 
family  fron  the  original  draperies.    The  Brussells  carpet  was  repro- 
duced for  this  rocm,  and  the  Henry  Belter  couches  are  exact  copies 
of  the  furniture  used  by  Mary  Todd  and  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the 
White  House. 
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THE  MASTER  BEDRX)M  IN  THE  Mary  Todd  Iiincx)ln  House  in  Lexincrton, 
Kentucky,  is  furnished  with  a  massive  four-poster  bed  and  match- 
ing furniture  that  was  made  in  Winchester,  Kentucky  in  the  early 
1800 's.    To  the  right  is  a  wig  dresser  with  a  carriage  clock  and 
collcir  stay  box  on  it.    The  Brussells  carpet  is  a  reproduction 
from  PdDert  S.  Todd's  estate  saile  inventory  of  1849.    The  sale 
inventory  was  of  great  assistance  in  enabling  Mrs.  Louie  B.  Nunn, 
Oiairman  of  the  Kentucky  Mansiais  Preservation  Foundation,  to 
place  similar  furnishings  in  the  house. 
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Thrs  IS  the  double  panor  at  the  Mary  Todd  Lmcoin  House,  where  Mary's  father,  Robert  Todd,  held  political  meetings  and  entertained. 


Thls^pSi^'i^ovte^'Mary  Todd  as  a-yoong'^^ 
woman.  She  was  considered  beautiful  and 
popular  in  her  younger  years. 


Renovating  Lincoln  House 
is  continuing  project  / 

Article  By  Amos  Jones  e  Photos  By  Michelle  Patterson  s;  Herald-Leader  Staff 


If  you  go 


The  Iron-doore'd  warming  ovens,  at  right  on  the  back  wall,  and  the  fireplace 
are  original  fixtures  of  the  warming  kitchen. 


The  Kentucky  Mansions  Preservation  Foundation  restored  the 
house  at  578  West  Main  Street.  It  opened  for  tours  in  1977. 


his  old  house  almost  died. 
Tliat  is,  until  the  Kentucky 
Mansions  Preservation 
Foundation  Inc.  twught 
and  restored  the  late- 
Georgian  building  that  was 
home  to  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  for 
seven  years. 

Lou  Holden,  curator  of  the 
Mary  Todd  Lincoln  House,  said 
it  took  about  18  months  to  re- 
store the  interior  to  resemble 
the  house  Mary  Todd  knew. 
The  foundation  opened  the 
house  for  tours  in 
1977. 

Restoration  en- 
tailed removing  two 
wails  of  plaster  that 
veiled  the  original 
kitchen  fireplace  and 
reconditioning  the 
original  floors. 

"It's  absolutely 
amazing  to  think  that 
these  floors  are  origi- 
nal to  this  house  ,,.  if 
they  could  talk,  they 
could  tell  us  a  lot 
more"  than  what  is  known,  said 
Kathy  Tabb,  secretary  of  the 
foundation,  which  maintains  and 
operates  the  193-year-old  house. 

Central  air  was  added  to  make  the  house  suitable  for^public 
viewing,  "The  fact  that  it  vras  put  in  while  the  restoration  was  done 
made  it  (installation)  easier,"  Holden  said  ,  ■ 

The  foundation  held  its  28th  annual  meeting  Wednesday  with  a  . 
luncheon  at  Spindletop  Hall- 

The  program  highlight  was  a  dramatic  historical  presentation 
by  Joan  Howard,  a  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  impersonator  from  Frank- 
fort 

Her  husband,  Cliff  Howard,  made  a  brief  appearance  as  Abra- 
ham Lincoln, 

See  TODD.  J2 


This  secretary,  owned  by  Mary 
father,  Robert,  is  on  display  In 
bedroom. 


Todd's 
her 


oAmefTca  s  First 


America's  first  shrine  to  a  First  Lady,  The  Mary 
Todd  Lincoln  House  is  a  tribute  to  the  courage  and- 
fortitude  of  a  gracious,  intelhgent,  lovely  woman: 
who,  through  circumstances  not  of  her  own  making,^ 
suffered  the  death  of  three  of  her  four  sons;  was 
ostracized  by  Washmgton,  D.C.,  society;  saw  her 
hometown  vote  against  her  husband  for  President, 
and  was  at  his  side  when  Abraham  Lincoln  was  felled'i 
by  an  assassin's  bullet.  While  she  lived  until  1882,- 
Mary  Todd  Lincoln's  life  also  ended  on  that  tragic 
April  night  in  1865. 

A  Georgian-styled  brick  house  started  in  1803  as" 
an  inn,  the  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  House  takes  you  back 
into  an  era  of  social  elegance,  turbulent  poHtics,' 
elaborate  entertaining,  as  well  as  the  violence  of  the  i 
Civil  War  with  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  at  her  husband's 
side.  While  Abraham  Lincoln  struggled  to  hold  the 
Union  together,  Mary  Todd  Lincoln's  brothers 
fought  and  died  to  establish  the  Confederacy. 

When  the  Todd  family  moved  mto  the  double- , 
brick  house  in  1832,  there  was  a  formal  garden  with  1 
a  stream  that  ran  in  back  of  the  house,  a  conser- ' 
vatory,  stone  kitchen,  coach  house,  stables,  servants' 
quarters,  and  the  estate  contained  32  acres. 


Parlnr 
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me  to  a  First  LadjT 


It  was  in  these  surroundings  that  Mary  Todd 
spent  her  girlhood,  completed  13  years  of  formal 
education,  conversed  with  state  and  national  leaders 
of  the  day  whom  her  father  entertained,  knew  the 
evils  of  slavery,  and,  in  1839,  left  to  visit  her  sister  in 
Springfield,  Illinois,  there  to  meet  Abraham  Lincoln. 
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Dming  Roam 


The  Todd  family  came  to  America  in  1732,  and 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the  development  of  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky. They  were  educators,  jurists,  military  leaders, 
legislators,  ministers,  businessmen,  and  landholders. 
With  this  background,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  Mary 
Todd  would  be  accustomed  to  the  best  that  was  to  be 
had.  Robert  S.  Todd,  her  father,  was  a  banker, 
legislator,  landholder,  import  merchant,  and  he 
began  her  collection  of  Meissen  porcelain,  several 
pieces  of  which  are  on  display  in  the  house. 

Her  father  died  in  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1849, 
and,  through  an  error  in  his  will,  all  of  his  holdings 
were  sold  at  public  sales.  An  inventory  of  the  fur- 
nishings of  the  house  was  available  when  restoration 
of  the  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  House  was  begun  in  1976, 
and  this  enabled  the  Kentucky  Mansions  Preserva- 
tion Foundation  to  place  period  antiques,  that  are  the 


hitrhi'n 


same  or  of  similar  style,  where  they  stood  in  Mary 
Todd's  day. 

The  Foundation  opened  the  Mary  Todd  Lincoln 
House  in  1977,  and  continues  to  operate  it  without 
the  assistance  of  any  state  or  federal  monies. 

The  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  House  is  open  daily 
Tuesday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m., 
and  special  appointments  can  be  made  by  calling 
(606)  233-9999.  Last  tour  begins  at  3:15  p.m.  The 
season  is  from  the  first  of  April  through  the  15th  of 
December,  but  the  exception  will  be  in  1985,  when 
the  house  will  open  one  week  early  for  the  NCAA 
Final  Four  Basketball  Tournament.  The  Mary  Todd 
Lincoln  House  is  closed  on  holidays. 
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Produced  by  Betty  Ellison  for  Kentucky  Mansion  Preservation  Foundation 


Mary  Todd  and  Abraham  Lincoln  stayed  with  their  children  in 
this  guest  room  when  they  were  visiting  Lexington  from  Spring- 
field, III.,  in  1847. 


TODD:  House 
contains  some 
family  artifacts 

From  Page  Jl 

;  "I  think  the  Lincolns  were  well- 
received,"  Holder  said.  Mary  "dis- 
cussed a  lot  of  neat  things  about 
the  house  and  the  Lincolns." 
■■  IVIore  than  110  people 
attended  Lhe  event.  Portions  of 
the  proceeds 
ivill  go  to  the 
Mary  Todd 
Lincoln  House's 
operation  and 
maintenance. 
•  "Restoration 
is  an  ongoing 
■project,"  Tabb 
paid. 

The  Blue-, 
grass  Herb 
Guild  is  plant- 
ing an  herb  gar- 
den in  the 
house's  rear 
courtyard,  and 
Jabb  said  the 
f  0  u  n  d  a  t  i  0  n 
hopes  to  open  a 
gift  shop  some 
day. 

The  house  has  served  as  a  tav- 
ern/inn, a  grocery  store,  a  dry 
cleaners  and  a  plumbing  supply 
warehouse. 

■  But  it  was  the  Robert  Todd 
family  residence  between  1832  and 
1849.  /' 

Mary  Todd,  who  would  marry 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  1842,  moved 
into  the  house  with  her  father  and 
siblings  after  he  converted  the 


This  silver  piece  from  Tiffany 
&  Co.  is  engraved  with  Mary 
Todd  Lincoln's  initials. 


tavern/inn  to  a  house  for  his  fami- 
ly, which  eventually  included  16 
children.  Mary  lived  there  from 
1832  to  1839,  from  tlie  ages  of  13 
to  21. 

Abraham  Lincoln  visited  the 
house  with  his  wife  in  1847,  1849 
and  1850. 

■  The  foundation  secured  private 
donations  to  buy  the  14-room  house 
in  1969  and  later  restored  it  to  its 
condition  during  the  Mary  Todd 
years. 

The  house  has  some  chair  rail- 
ing but  no  crown  molding  at  the 
top  of  its   10-foot,  4-inch-high 
walls. 

''The  house 
is  set  to  pre- 
date 1849," 
Tabb  explained. 
"It  represents 
Federal  Empire 
style,  with  less 
scrolly"  furnish- 
ings and  mold- 
ings than  the 
later  Victorian 
style. 

Numerous 
Todd  family  ar- 
tifacts dot  the 
interior. 

One  piece  is 
a  Lazy  Susan 
bookcase,  an 
idea  boiTowed 
fi'om  the  Frencli  by  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. Tabb  said  a  child  once  asked 
whether  it  was  a  videocassette 
holder. 

Actually,  the  device  held  some 
of  the  450  books  and  periodicals 
Robert  Todd  had  in  the  house  when 
he  died. 

It  is  said  that  Lincoln  enjoyed 
reading  from  Robert  Todd's  collec- 
tion. 

Another  original  item  is  a 


MiCHEUE  PATTERSON/HERALD-LCADER 

IViargaret  Mulloy,  left,  and  Kathy  Tabb,  tour  guides  at  the  house,  looked  at  the  herb  garden  being  planted  in  the  rear  courtyard. 


round  table  that  was  sold  at 
auction  in  1849.  It  came  back  to  the 
house  by  way  of  a  great-grand- 
daughter of  Robert  Todd. 

"Local  folklore  says  Abraham 
Lincoln  played  cards  on  this  table 
in  1847,"  Holden  said. 

Other  authentic  pieces  include 
Meissen  and  Old  Paris  china,  some 
of  Maiy's  personal  china  from 
1864,  a  coffeepot  from  Tiffany  & 
Co.,  solid  Kentucky  cherry  banis- 
ters and  staircases,  a  tobacco  leaf 
mantel,  an  original  desk  with  mir- 
rors, a  purse  of  Mary  Todd  Lin- 
coln's, a  secretary.  Meissen 
candleholders  and  composts,  some 
vanity  accessories  and  nine  pieces 
of  coined  silver  from  Maiy's  grand- 
mother, who  lived  on  Short  Str  eet. 
And  there's  a  cup  that  belonged  to 
Tad  Lincoln,  Mary  and  .'Vbrahain's 
youngest  son.  A  soldier  gave  Tad 
the  cup  in  memory  of  his  brother 
Willie,  who  died  of  typhoid  fever  at 
age  IL 

An  original  playbill  dated 
April  14,  1865,  from  Ford's  The- 
atre is  on  display  in  the  center 
hall.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  shot  at 


the  theater  that  night  and  died  the 
next  day. 

Some  items  are  not  Todd  family 
pieces  but  are  from  the  time  period. 

Robert  Todd  died  of  cholera  in 
1849,  during  the  Lexington  cholera 
epidemic,  and  his  disputed  will  or- 
dered the  auction  of  the  family 
house.  The  inventory  list  from  this 
auction  has  been  useful  in  acquir- 


ing authentic  furnishings  from  the 
period. 

A  piece  of  the  family  parlor's 
burgundy  silk  damask  drapes  came 
to  the  foundation  during  restora- 
tion. 

The  piece  was  sent  to  the  inte- 
rior designer  Scalamandre  of  New 
York  for  analysis.  Researchers 
determined-  the.  details  of  the 


drapes.  The  fabric  was  repro- 
duced for  the  house's  family  par- 
lor. ■  •■" 
In  the  formal  dining  room, 
there's  a  replica  of  the  White  House, 
china  Mary  Todd.  Lincoln  chose  as 
first  lady.  And  the  rear  Federal^ 
style  porch  has  been  reconstructed 
to  reflect  the  style  the  Todds  en- 
joyed. 
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Tlie  elegant  brick 
home  in  Lexingt.on 
barely  escaped  the 
wrecking  ball  in  1968. 

By  Pamela  Selbert 

Special  to  the  Post-Dispatch 

■  athy  Tabb.  director  of 
the  Mary  Todd  Lin- 
coln House  in  Lexing- 
JiL  ^j!L.ton,  Ky.,  gestures  to  a 
large,  black-and-white  photo- 
graph hanging  in  the  foyer  of 
the  elegant  Georgian  home  It 
shows  the  foyer  as  it  looked 
just  over  30  years  ago.  In  the 
picture,  the  once-fashionable 
wallpaper  hangs  in  shreds,  the 
ceiling  is  sagging,  and  trash  is 
piled  up  along  the  walls,  giving 
the  room  the  look  of  a  derelict 
tenement. 

The  picture  was  taken  in 
1968,  when  the  home  that  had 
belonged  to  the  wife  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  about  to  be 
torn  down  for  a  parking  lot, 
said  Tabb,  rolling  her  eyes  at 
the  thought  Lincoln  had  visit- 
ed there  with  Mary  on  several 
occasions,  had  touched  that 
very  banister  (leading  to  the 
second  story),  and  they  wanted 
to  tear  the  house  down.  Imag- 
ine that. 

Fortunately,  the  Kentucky 
Mansions  Preservation  Foun- 
dation was  formed  that  same 
year  to  protect  and  promote  the 
history  of  the  Bluegrass  State, 
and  they  prevailed,  Tabb  said. 
The  two-story  Todd  house  on 
Main  Street,  once  at  the  edge  of 
Lexington  but  today  near  the 
heart  of  downtown,  became  the 
first  site  in  America  honoring  a 
first  lady  to  be  restored;  it 
opened  to  the  public  in  1977. 

The  lovely  brick  home,  which 
edges  the  sidewalk  in  front  and 
has  a  formal  garden  surround- 
ed by  a  high  brick  wall  in  back, 
was  built  by  William  Palmateer 
between  1803  and  1806  as  an 
inn,  Tabb  said.  It  remained  an 
inn  until  the  late  1820s,  but  by 
then  Palmateer  had  fallen  on 
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hard  times  In  1831  he  sold  the 
14-room  inn  to  Robert  Todd, 
Mary's  father  At  the  time  it  in- 
cluded quarters  for  servants,  a 
springhouse,  wash  house, 
smoke  house  and  stables  with  a 
carriage  houfe. 

In  1812,  Torid  married  Eliza 
Parker,  who  gave  birth  to  seven 
children,  including  Marj',  the 
fourth  child,  who  was  born  on 
Dec.  13,  1818.  Eliza  died  in 
1825.  A  year  later,  Robert  Todd 
married  Betsy  Humphreys  of 
Frankfort  and  had  nine  more 
children  with  her;  a  son  from 
each  marriage  died  in  infancy. 
But  as  14  of  the  Todd  children 
survived  past  infancy,  the  nurs- 
ery would  always  have  been 
full,  Tabb  said. 

Robert  Todd  died  in  1849, 
leaving  his  second  wife  with 
many  young  children  to  care 
for.  But  a  .ion  from  his  first 
marriage,  not  wanting  his  step- 
mother to  inherit  the  entire  es- 
tate, contested  the  will,  with 


the  result  that  the  family  home 
and  all  of  its  contents  were  sold 
at  public  auction,  Tabb  said.  An 
inventory  made  at  the  time  lists 
the  furnishings:  a  cherry  wood 
and  mahogany  tilt-top  card 
table  that  sold  in  the  1849  auc- 
tion for  $2.50,  and  a  7-foot-tall 
cherry  wood  secretary  that 
went  for  $20,  among  many  oth- 
ers. 

"The  inventory  was  invalu- 
able when  it  came  time  for  us 
to  chose  antiques  to  furnish  the 
restored  house,"  Tabb  said. 
"We  were  also  able  to  recover 
several  of  the  pieces,  such  as 
the  card  table  that  was  donated 
to  us  by  the  great-granddaugh- 
ter of  the  man  who  had  bought 
it.  The  secretary  was  also  re- 
covered." 

During  the  119  years  be- 
tween the  house's  sale  and  its 
purchase  by  the  preservation 
foundation,  it  went  through  nu- 
merous incarnations.  It  was  a 
house  of  ill  repute,  a  grocery 


store,  a  dry  cleaners,  an  apart- 
ment house  and  finally  a 
plumbing  supply  house  that 
was  closed  shortly  before  the 
home  was  to  be  torn  down, 
Tabb  said. 

As  a  house  of  ill  repute,  it  had 
a  connection  to  "Gone  With  the 
Wind,"  she  said. 

"A  madam  named  Belle 
Breezing  had  gotten  her  train- 
ing here  and  became  the  pat- 
tern for  Belle  Watling  in  Mar- 
garet Mitchell's  book  after 
Mitchell's  husband  visited  Lex- 
ington and  heard  about  her 
Like  Watling  in  the  Civil  War 
novel.  Belle  Breezing  had  been 
shunned  by  polite  society,  but 
through  roundabout  means,  as 
her  money  was  tainted  and  un- 
welcome, contributed  many 
dollars  for  charity  and  the 
Southern  cause,"  Tabb  said. 

When  the  Lexington  house 
belonged  to  the  prominent 
Todds,  it  was  the  frequent  site 
of  political  meetings  and  lavish 


entertainment.  Todd  had  re- 
ceived a  law  degree  at  nearby 
Transylvania  University  and 
was  a  leading  member  of  the 
Whig  party  and  active  in  the 
politics  of  the  day.  Henry  Clay 
was  a  good  friend  who  often 
came  to  the  Todd  home  to  dis- 
cuss his  (three)  presidential 
campaigns.  Young  Mary  Todd 
admired  Clay  and  said  she 
hoped  to  visit  him  someday  in 
the  White  House;  she  did  often 
visit  him  at  his  Lexington 
home,  Ashland. 

Mary,  who  had  received  12 
years  of  formal  education, 
more  than  most  men  of  the 
time,  was  invited  by  her  father 
to  sit  in  on  the  political  meet- 
ings that  took  place  in  their 
home.  Her  love  of  learning  and 
politics  was  the  basis  for  the 
start  of  a  friendship  between 
her  and  young  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, a  member  of  the  Whig 
party  in  Springfield,  III.  (Mary 
had  been  sent  there  to  stay 
with  a  relative;  two  of  her  sis- 
ters had  found  appropriate 
husbands  in  Springfield,  Tabb 
said.) 

Mary  was  especially  im- 
pressed by  Lincoln's  speeches. 
The  two  would  have  long  con- 
versations about  Henry  Clay, 
books  and  poetry  they  had 
read.  To  the  chagrin  of  her 
family,  their  friendship  grew 
stronger,  and  the  two  were 
married  in  1842,  though  Mary's 
family  refused  to  attend  the 
wedding,  believing  the  rough- 
hewn  if  brilliant  Lincoln  was 
too  far  beneath  her,  Tabb  said. 
Even  after  his  assassination, 
members  of  her  family  contin- 
ued to  insist  he  hadn't  been 
good  enough. 

Four  years  after  Lincoln  en- 
tered the  White  House,  Mary 
saw  her  husband  shot  and 
killed;  three  of  her  sons,  Eddie, 
Willie  and  Tad  had  died  young; 
and  in  her  later  years  her  only 
surviving  son,  Robert,  put  her 
on  trial  for  insanity 

"Mary  was  highly  opinionat- 
ed and  did  not  hesitate  to  speak 
her  mind,"  Tabb  said.  "She  was 
a  controversial  person,  and  she 
was  surely  subjected  to  more 
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Getting  there:  The  Mary  Todd 
Lincoln  Home  is  at  578  West  Main 
Street,  near  the  intersection  of 
highways  25  and  60  in  the  heart  of 
Lexington. 

Hours:  The  home  is  open  March 
15  through  Nov.  15,  Monday 
through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  to 
4  p.m.  Closed  holidays. 

Admission:  $7  for  adults,  $6  for 
children  ages  6-12,  and  free  for 
children  under  6.  Special  rates  for 
groups  of  15  or  more  are  available. 

BSIore  information:  Write  RO. 
Box  132,  578  West  Main  Street, 
Lexington,  Ky  40588,  or  call  1- 
606-233-9999. 


tragedy  than  most." 

Tabb  added,  "Our  goal  here 
at  her  girlhood  home  is  to  help 
visitors  discover  the  fascinat- 
ing story  behind  this  remark- 
able lady." 


TODD  HOME  IS  NEQLECTEP. 

Only  a  Smujl  Tablst  Mark*  SiU 
of  Mr».  t-lncoln'a  Hpuaf. 

LEXINGTOIf,  Ky.,  Feb.  8  (m.— 
With  only  a  smaU  "thunaboail" 
marker  to  record  Its  history,  the 
homa:  of  Mary  To^d  Lincoln,  wtf* 
of  Abraham  LincQln/ste^nds  nagrlect- 

on  a  side  stret  herts. 
^  It  now  botises  a  vacant  groce|;y 
store  on  tbe  ground  floor  and  a 
|>ublic  boarditig  hous«  upstairfv" 
V  The  aome  of  Mr&  X4ncQln'a  fatI^er, 
Robert  s.  TQd<}/  wa«  npt  th©  scan* 
of  tb.  ecourtsbip  between  i;^ 
and  ta|s  wife^  as  I4ncoln  •meivMar^ 
Todd  when  she  was  visiting 
sister  In  Springfield,  HL  Ktoweyer, 
the  couple  did  spend  much  time  in 
visits  here.  ■  •  . . ':  'V  '  '  . 

;j  Tlecefitly  the  Indiana  Xincobi  A*- 
sociatioiji  sent  for  bric;ks  fromi  tbe 
bouse  to  be  nsed  ip,  a  meiRaorial  to 
Nancy  Hanks  and  since  then:  a 
fifty-pound  stone  from  the  founda- 
tion had  been  sent  to  the  National 
Girl  Sconte'  "little  hopae"  in  Wash-, 
Ington. 

The  stone  was  installed  on  the  oc> 
casion  of  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  J^ose- 
vclt's  visit  to  the  Scout  house.  ' 

'The  bronze  inarker  was  placed  on 

the\do9|r\;pf  ■.|lie,';J»Qpe'  by  the'  Pj^a- 
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